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Scene from the Christmas pageant, A CHILD IS BORN, presented by Thespian Troupe 124, Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon. 
The students from left to right are Vernon Atkisson, Beverly Small, Kay McDonnell, LaNelle Darrow. Director and Troupe Sponsor, Mrs. Melba D. Sparks. 
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The main plot concerns Roscoe Higginbottam, from “Mr. X,” including an innocent-looking #8 
a painfully shy young man, who is a contestant chair which collapses when sat upon, and uthers Ne 
at a broadcast of “People Are Funny.” He equally as bizarre. Another fact which has ¥* 
is told he will be awarded a convertible coupe been kept from Roscoe is that Betty’s father Aik 
if he can succeed, within one week, in making is reputed to be the most terrible-tempered ax 
2 a date with a girl named Betty Vernon, whom man in town, having been known to perform Bs 
he has never seen before. Betty has been in- physical mayhem upon suitors for his daugh- A 
formed that a mysterious “Mr. X” will call on ter’s hand. From this auspicious start, the play ‘4 
her, and Roscoe sets out for her house to pre- careens along with never a dull moment in its ib 
sent himself as this “Mr. X.” But — what three fun-filled acts. There are several studio #% 
Roscoe doesn’t know is that Betty has been scenes — played in front of the curtain; only AY 
bombarded by a series of very strange gifts one simple living room set is required. Ae 
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NEW RADIO BOOKS 
by 
Dr. Melvin R. White 


BEGINNING RADIO PRODUCTION — 
A text book dealing with basic pro- 
cedures in radio production. Beginning 
groups will find answers to most of their 
production problems in this book. It 
provides all the necessary fundamentals. 
Excellent text book for high school and 
college use. 275 pages. Cloth. 


Price, $3.00 a copy. 


RADIO SCRIPTS FOR PRACTICE AND 
BROADCAST — A oollection of scripts 
written and compiled by Dr. White. 
Broadcast with unusual success before 
publication, and tested for their educa- 


tive value. Excellent material for class 
room study and actual broadcasting. 
124 pages. 


Price, $1.00 a copy. 


MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE FOR RADIO 
ACTORS — A handbook dealing with 
the correct use of the microphone. Prac- 
tical suggestions. 64 pages. 


Price, 60¢ a copy. 


Send for our complete catalog of plays 
and entertainment material. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


315 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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One-Act Plays for 
Contest and Tournament 
Production 
THE GARDENER WHO WAS AFRAID OF 

DEATH 
THE SAUSAGE MAKER'S INTERLUDE 
THE POOR MAN WHO DIED BECAUSE 
HE WORE GLOVES 
PARADE AT DEVIL'S BRIDGE 
ST. FELIX AND HIS POTATOES 


{Above in St. Anne and the Gouty Rector 
and Other Plays by Gheon & Brochet) 


THE VALIANT 

THE BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA 
THANK YOU, DR. 

THE TANGLED WEB 

HIGHNESS 

THURSDAY EVENING 
SATURDAY'S CHILDREN — ACT | 
THE VOICE OF MOSES 

THE POT BOILER 

OVERTONES 

THE UNSEEN 


(The last three in Gerstenberg’s Ten 
One-Act Plays) 


Ask us to send you a free descriptive 
play catalogue. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3 
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Mid-Century Speech 
Conterence 


NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY TO HOLD FIFTH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION IN CONJUNCTION WITH SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA AND AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


Among the four day program of ad- 
dresses, panel meetings, and discussion 
groups touching upon a wide variety of 
speech and theatre problems, seventeen 
discussion topics will be of special in- 
terest to all dramatics directors of secon- 
dary schools who will attend the Mid- 
Century Speech Conference — the annual 
convention of the Speech Association of 
America, the American Educational 
Theatre Association and the Fifth Na- 
tional Convention of The National Thes- 
pian Society. This conference will be 
held on December 27, 28, 29, 30 at the 
Hotels Commodore and Roosevelt, New 
York City. 

The National Thespian Society will 
hold its Fifth National Convention in 
conjunction with the National Speech 
and Drama organizations. At their con- 
vention the members of The National 
Council will give a progress report of the 
growth of the society during the past 
five years; chairmen of all committees 
will present their reports with their rec- 
ommendations; and Thespian Sponsors in 
key positions will lead discussions on 
the proposed new projects of the society 
for the next five years. On Friday after- 
noon, December 29, the society will spon- 
sor a general session at which time a 
prominent person of the New York Thea- 
tre will speak. A special luncheon is 
also being planned in conjunction with 
Alpha Psi Omega and Delta Psi Omega 
Dramatic Fraternities for Saturday, De- 
cember 30, at which time Mr. Paul 
Myers, Theatre Collection, New York 
Public Library, and Department Editor, 
Dramatics Magazine, will be the princi- 
pal speaker. 

Of the 92 sectional meetings of the 
Speech Association of America, 11 of 
these meetings will have special appeal 
for all high school speech and drama 
teachers as they are of the secondary 
school level. They are as follows: High 





LUNCHEON 


The joint luncheon of conference 
delegates who are members of Alpha 
Psi Omega National Collegiate Dra- 
matic Fraternity, Delta Psi Omega 
Dramatic Fraternity, and The Na- 
tional Thespian Society will be held 
on December 30, at 12:15 P.M. Paul 
Myers, Theatre Collection, New York 
Public Library, and Department Edi- 
tor, DRAMATICS magazine, will 
speak on THE THEATRE OF 
BROADWAY TODAY. Reservations 
for this luncheon should be made 
at the Thespian information desk on 
the convention floor. 
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FIFTH NATL CONVENTION 
NATIONAL THESPIAN 
SOCIETY 


December 28, 29, 1950 


The following is the tentative pro- 
gram of the Fifth National Convention 
of the National Thespian Society sched- 
uled for December 28, 29 and 30, at 
the Hotels Commodore and Roosevelt, 
New York City: 


On Thursday morning, December 28, 
at 9:00 o'clock the Society will meet 
jointly with SAA, AETA, NUEA, at 
which time Miss Barbara Wellington, 
National Director, will be one of the 
key speakers. At 10:30 the National 
officers will give their reports as fol- 
lows: MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
1945-50, Barbara Wellington, National 
Director; MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 
AND EXPANSION, 1945-50, Blandford 
Jennings, Assistant National Director; 
FINANCIAL STATUS, 1945-50, Leon 
C. Miller, Executive Secretary-Treasur- 
er; THESPIAN MEMBERSHIPS, Ma- 
rion L. Stuart, Senior Councilor; THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF STANDARDS 
IN THE DRAMATICS ARTS, Jean E. 
Donahey, Senior Councilor; GUAR- 
DIANS OF THE SOCIETY, Dr. Paul 
F. Opp, Board of Trustees. 


Friday morning, December 29, at 
9:15 the following Committee Chair- 
men will report: CREDENTIALS, Jean 
E. Donahey; CONSTITUTION, Bland- 
ford Jennings; INITIATION CERE- 
MONY, Jean E. Donahey; PUBLICA- 
TIONS, Thomas A. Morse; RELA- 
TIONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, Dina Rees Evans; NOMINA- 
TION AND ELECTION OF NEW 
OFFICERS, Mary Ella Bovee; DRA- 
MATICS MAGAZINE, Myrtle Paetz- 
nick; THESPIAN STUDENT MEM- 
BERSHIP QUALIFICATIONS, Marion 
L. Stuart. 


At 10:45 the following chairmen of 
the committees on New Projects will 
report: NEW PUBLICATIONS, 1950- 
51, Leon C. Miller; TEXT BOOK, 
Marion L. Stuart? SUMMER SCHOOL 
TRAINING PROGRAM, Blandford Jen- 
nings; QUALIFICATIONS FOR DRA- 
MATIC ARTS DIRECTORS, Leon C. 
Miller; 16MM FILM ON HIGH 
SCHOOL THEATRE, Marion L. Un- 
derwood; FILMSTRIPS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL THEATRES, B. Davis Evans; 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATION, Ma- 
bel Marie Ellefsen; ANNUITIES, Har- 
ry T. Leeper; CONFERENCES. Leon 
C. Miller. 


At 2:15 P.M. a prominent person of 
the New York Theatre will deliver the 
principal address, and on Saturday, De- 
cember 30, at 12:15 P.M. there will be 
a Joint Luncheon for delegates repre- 
senting the National Thespian Society, 
Alpha Psi Omega Dramatic Fraternity 
and the Delta Psi Omega Dramatic 
Fraternity. Mr. Paul Myers, Theatre 
Collection, New York Public Library, 
and Department Editor, DRAMATICS 
Magazine, will speak on THE THEA- 
TRE OF BROADWAY TODAY. 
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CONVENTION SERVICE 


If you are planning to attend our 
National Convention in New York on 
December 27-30, 1950, please take ad- 
vantage of the Languild Convention 
Service, 17 Washington Place East, 
New York 3, New York. They offer the 
following services: advance purchase 
of theatre tickets; obtain tickets for 
television, radio broadcasts, and con- 
certs; information about restaurants, 
night clubs, shopping, exhibits, museums, 
transportation, and sightseeing (reserva- 
tions if requested). If, and when, you 
write to the Languild Service, be sure 
to say that you are a member of either 
The National Thespian Society, Speech 
Association of America, or. the American 
Educational Theatre Association. All of 
these services will be given without 
charge to our members and their guests. 

















School Radio Workshops, Producing a 
Television Show, Discussion in the High | 
School, High School Forensics, The Place | 
of Speech in Public School Education, 
Speech in the Junior High School, Senior 
High School Speech Courses. A demon- 
stration of High School Teaching, Coor- 
dination of High School and College 
Training, Teacher Education for Ele- | 
mentary and Secondary School, and The 
Motion Picture as a Field of Study. 

Six of the 18 sectional meetings of the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion will command attention of high 
school teachers: Children’s Theatre, 
Children’s Acting — a Demonstration, 
The High School Dramatics Course, Sec- 
ondary School Acting — a Demonstration, 
The Teaching of Cinema, and Radio and 
Television. 

Seven general sessions are a part of 
the program — all composed of speakers 
who are nationally known and recog- 
nized as outstanding authorities in their 
fields; as, Frank M. Rarig, visiting Profes- 
sor of Speech, University of Missouri; 
James H. McBurney, Dean of the School 
of Speech, Northwestern University; Wil- 
lard Givens, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association; Alexander 
Drummond, Cornell University; Dina 
Rees Evans, Heights High School, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio; Winifred Ward, 
Children’s Theatre of Evanston, Illinois; 
Barrett H. Clark; and Robert Edmund 
Jones. Several special luncheons are 
also on the agenda. 

Two conducted tours are scheduled. 
On Wednesday, December 27, Leon V. 
Arnold, lecturer and former school prin- 
cipal, will conduct a trip to the Uni-ed 
Nations, leaving Hotel Commodore by 
private motor coach at noon. Mr. Arnold 
will also conduct a tour of downtown 
Manhattan on Thursday and Friday af- 
ternoons, December 28 and 29. 

Conference enrollment is expected to 
pass the 3,000 mark as New York City 
is one of the ideal convention sites with 
its wide range of theatre, radio, tcle- 
vision, and night club entertainment. 
Its shopping centers, exhibits, museums 
and sightseeing will be additional draw- 
ing cards. 
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A Look at Playwriting 


By TOM CONROY 


Although there are no definite rules 
for writing a play, there is a special 
demand for the study of technique in 
the writing of a play, and of the limita- 
tions in staging as well as the demands 
of the audience. 


I can only tell how to write a play 
from my own experiences; how I go 
about writing a play. I begin a play in 
much the same way I do a short story, 
getting the idea from: some dramatic 
situation; some compelling character or 
contrast of characters; or some general 
truth about life. From one or more of 
taese, I develop my story, then my char- 
acters and their dialogue. 

Action which is motivated by conflict 
aid passion, with the necessary charac- 
terization, is probably the prime essen- 
tial of a play. The conflict should be 
more than just implied; it must be 
implicit in the action. In other words: 


66, 


Show your conflict, not tell it.” 


When writing a play, do not overlook 
the importance of the audience. It is 
for them that you are writing the play. 
A play does not actually come alive 
until it pours itself out over the foot- 
lights, and becomes a part of the people 
seated in the audience. The most im- 
portant factor of a play is the audience. 


Now what makes an audience? Where 
do these good people come from? But 
most of all, why do they come to the 
theatre? Well, the reasons are numer- 
ous. Some people go out of boredom 
or curiosity. Some go because their 
friends go, and they don’t want to be 
a social outcast. Many go because of a 
favorite actors presence in a play. But 
first and last — people attend the theatre 
to be entertained. 


Never do they go to enjoy the ideas 
of the dramatist. Sometimes, it happens, 
and if it does, all well and good. But 
when one considers the audience — a 
group of people with a variety of tastes, 
cultural backgrounds, and education, he 
has to stimulate them through the eye 
and ear; that is, grip their interest, hold 
their attention. Make them want to know 
what's happening next. Only after their 
curiosity is aroused does the playwright 
in the end appease them. 

As I said, one must hit the audience 
in the eyes and ears. So therefore speech 
is important. It should above everything 
else be natural and in keeping with the 
character. Speech explains character. 


So many of the plays being turned 
out by young playwrights the country 
over are weak in the dialogue depart- 
ment. Their speech is not natural and 
in keeping with their characters. To be 
amiliar with the dialogue of the charac- 
ters, the playwright must study people 
he meets in everyday life by listening 
tc them talk, by keeping a notebook, by 
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writing down bits of speech. Shaw’s 
Pygmalion illustrates this point. 


As for myself I have always been 
afraid of techniques and formulas in 
creative work. But there is a construc- 
tional form which should be observed 
in mapping out a “good” play. This 
requires the proper selection of details, 
and then the proper arrangement of 
these details into scenes, then acts. 


Regarding the details — those selected 
must be dramatic and enhance the value 
of the play. 


In constructing a play, I build up the 
story first by acts, then return to each 
scene building it up, trying to make each 
scene grow out of the scene before, and 
likewise having each act grow out of 
the preceding act. This is the unfolding 
of the play. 


There is a strong comparison with the 
short story and a play. Both begin in 
the middle of the situation, and move 
forward. Sometimes the short story be- 
gins at the end and “flash-backs” the 
story. This can also be done with the 
play. As I pointed out in my introduc- 
tion, there are really no rules to the 
writing of a play, only those governed 
by common sense. 


As in short story writing, there are 
many tricks employed in fine playwrit- 
ing. How to build up suspense, how to 
get laughs, how to present variety of 
movement — these things involve a great 
deal of study. After one has studied 
the theatre as I have, maybe he'll draw 
the conclusion that I have: “It’s not the 
rules everyone talks about that makes a 
play; its more likely the construction 
of the play itself that really counts.” 


How can one get experience? My 
advice — train for acting with a little 





TOM CONROY 


Tom Conroy is a young (22) Chicago 
playwright, who has written to date 
eight plays. His first play, SORROW’S 
DELIGHT, a one-act fantasy comedy, 
was produced by THE HULL HOUSE 
ART THEATRE June 2-3-4-5. Another 
one-act comedy, MURDER STORY, has 
been published in THE INLAND JOUR- 
NALIST and will be produced by many 
small groups in the Chicago area. Work- 
ing under the tutelage of Maria Astrova- 
Lazereff at Chicago’s Hull House, Tom’s 
plays show great promise. Madame Laze- 
reff was in the Moscow Art Theatre at 
the same time as Constantin Stanislavsky 
and Anton Chekov. 











theatre group. Even if one is a poor 
actor, he will get to study the theatre, 
for he'll be a part of it. Do not go over- 
board on attending plays, or reading 
them to a great amount, but keep abreast 
of what is happening, for the theatre is 
changing. Many new and _ interesting 
developments are taking place in the 
theatre, even at this very moment. 


Here are a few simple rules regarding 
playwriting: 

1. The stuff best plays are made of is 
life itself. Get all your material from 
life. 

. A full-length play should run slightly 
less than two hours. The way they 
(I don’t know who they are) figure 
is an hour and fifty minutes. Now 
this boils down to a half-hour for the 
first act, a half-hour for the second 
act, and twenty minutes for the short 
third. The other remaining time is 
divided ten minutes between each 
act. An estimated fifty typewritten 
pages should be about right for a 
full-length play. 

3. As soon as the play is completed, GET 
IT COPYRIGHTED. Don't think 
somebody won't steal it. This game 
is overpopulated with literary para- 
sites who simply thrive on the ideas 
of the younger writers. 


i) 














Scene from Lift With Mother presented by Immaculata High School, Chicago, Ill.; directed by 
Anna Helen Reuter, sponsor, Troupe 1020. 








Using the P. A. System for 
Radio Instruction 


By E. CLAYTON McCARTY 


Head, Speech and Drama Department, Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 


The radio is an extremely strong 
factor in the modern school — and 
for that matter, in all of modern liv- 
ing. That is self-evident, but look for 
a moment at the change wrought in 
just one section of the speech field. 
Not too long ago a public speaker was 
forced to depend upon the sheer power 
of his voice to reach the limits of his 
audience. To speak to an audience of 
five thousand was hard physical labor. 
The orator with his chanted sequences 
and his silver tongue was the product 
of such conditions. But now over the 
public address system we can talk to 
an audience limited only by the size 
of the auditoriums which hold the lis- 
teners — and in the intimate tones of 
conversation with our friends. And over 
the radio networks our words are heard 
throughout an entire nation. 


This influence extends far beyond the 
one small example. Therefore, students 
should not come out of high school 
speech and drama classes without a good 
deal of training in radio. 


In the Public Interest 


Fortunately for the schools, radio sta- 
tions are required to devote a rather 
large slice of their time to programs 
“in the public interest.” That phrase 
covers many types of programs sustained 
by the station without commercial spon- 
sors. Many of these programs require 
much argument on the part of the sta- 
tions in an attempt to convince the 
Federal Communications Commission 
that they are actually for the interests 
of the public. Program time given to a 
school, however, is rarely questioned by 
the licensing authority, and _ stations 
everywhere, therefore, will grant free 
time to any school able to maintain a 
program at a fair level of excellence. 
Here, then, is the performance assured 
for any worthwhile school group, the 
testing under fire that every teacher 
wants for his students. 


Mortality among programs originated 
by school organizations is high, and few 
of them last very long. Several factors 
lie at the roots of this. The steady week- 
after-week grind of keeping a program 
on the air takes time and energy — 
something already stretched to the limit 
for many teachers. There are very few 
places to turn for radio scripts. Play 
publishers are slow to enter this new 
field. When our Trinity University 
Players undertook their programs it be- 
came necessary to develop our own 
script writers from our dramatic writing 
students. Now, even though we have 
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a backlog of a hundred good plays, we 
still feel the strain of finding a good 
script to fill that blank spot in our sched- 
ule. And the average high school does 
not have a dozen or more students with 
the technical ability to turn out ac- 
ceptable plays once a week. 

But one of the greatest causes of the 
death of high school radio programs is 
the lack of training facilities in the 
school. Green actors and announcers 
sent down to the stations will not make 
smooth programs. And when conscien- 
tious teachers feel they cannot train ade- 
quately, most of them will not even 
attempt to do a radio program. In con- 
sequence, free time on the radio goes 
begging everywhere, and with it goes 
a chance to prepare our students to 
meet life situations in the speech field. 


Expensive Equipment Not Needed 


Too many young teachers have come 
away from their college training with 
the notion that a whole lot of expensive 
equipment is needed for teaching radio. 
Quite the contrary is true. Again, as 
in the case of recorded sound effects for 
the stage, the school’s public address 
system supplies the need. Any student 
can be taught the basic techniques of 
radio with nothing more than the sim- 
plest form of a public address outfit. 

A radio station and its control rooms 
and studios leave an impression of highly 
polished mystery, with complicated 
gadgets full of a confusion of buttons 
and knobs. Actually what one sees there 
is only a magnification of an ordinary 
public address amplifier and microphone 
and loud speaker. The basic principle 
is the same. Someone speaks into a 
microphone; the feeble current set up 
in that instrument is stepped up in the 
amplifier; its power is adjusted to the 
right level by the volume control — you 
have one on your radio at home; the 
voice now strengthened comes out 
through the loud speaker — sent also 
to a transmitter in the case of the radio 
station. 


If we place the microphone in one 
room and the amplifier with its volume 
controls and loud speaker in another 
room, with a glass partition between, 
we have the counterpart of a radio studio 
and control room. A teacher with imagi- 
nation can accomplish this arrangement 
in any number of ways. Of course we 
all want a specially built control room 
and a studio with special accoustic 
plaster and all the trimmings. But the 
lack of these should not stop us from 
setting up a good course in radio funda- 
mentals. 


School Studio Easily Built 


A school room which has a cloak- 
room or a fairly large closet can be 
turned into a radio training laboratory 
with very little trouble. Have the school 
carpenter fit a glass panel into the door 
between them and place your micro- 
phone in the cloakroom and the amplii- 
fier and loud speaker in the classroom. 
Lacking this a teacher can put the micro- 
phone in the hall, especially if the class- 
room door has a glass upper section 
through which signals can be exchanged. 
If neither of these is available, set up 
some screens in the classroom to en- 
close the microphone. Student directcrs 
can then stand at the entrance to the 
screens to give their signals instead of 
waving their arms behind a plate glass 
window. If a little theatre, such as some 
high schools possess, is available, use 
the stage for a studio and the auditorium 
for a control room. The curtain can 
divide the two. 

Such an arrangement, with micro- 
phone, amplifier, and speaker, will allow 
one to teach all the elementary tricks 
of microphone technique — fades, en- 
trances and exits, perspectives, the bal- 
ancing of voices, and the others. Radio 
speaking and radio drama need no more 
than this for a fairly adequate course. 

Sound effects, for plays done with 
the simplified set-up described, must 
be manual rather than recorded. How- 
ever, an arrangement of turntables dupli- 
cating the equipment of an average 
radio station can be made at very little 
additional expense. This will allow the 
teaching of elementary control room 
techniques and the problems connected 
with radio production. This will also 
allow the teacher to provide the back- 
ground music and sound exactly as it 
will be in the radio station. 

The control room of a radio station 
contains three basic pieces of equipment: 
the control console which performs the 
function of an amplifier and its volume 
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The Trinity University Players’ first homemade 
amplifier. 
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BETHANY COLLEGE, W. VA. 
DRAMA CLANIC, DECEMBER 9 


For the second consecutive year 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va., 
will hold its Drama Clinic for high 
school students of the tri-state area 
on December 9. Dr. George Haupt- 
feuhrer of the Music Department and 
Albert W. Bluem, Director of the 
Theatre, are in charge of the pro- 
gram. 


The tentative program follows: pres- 
entation of an operetta; experimen- 
tal arena productions; production of 
radio dramas over Station WWBN 
on campus; special session on tele- 
vision dramatic production. 














controls, and two phonograph turntables, 
one to the left and one to the right of 
the operator. This can be duplicated 
easily in a simplifed form in any school. 
Turntables Inexpensive 

The phonograph turntables you may 
buy already made up. However, single 
speed phonograph motors and turntables 
may be purchased for about six dollars 
apiece and mounted in a box. Any boy 
handy with tools can do this; the shop 
teacher can make the job more lasting. 
If you look at the picture of our Trinity 
University control room, you will notice 
that our motors and turntables are 
mounted in two old tables. Since we 
wanted to play the big sixteen-inch 
radio transcriptions as well as the ordi- 
nary phonograph records, we secured 
two-speed motors costing only a little 
more.. The pick-up arms may be had, 
starting at six dollars, depending upon 
the quality you can afford. A student 
operator, sitting between the two turn- 
tables, is able then to play recorded 
sound effects on each simultaneously and 
mix them with his volume controls, or 
he may practice the disk jockey’s routine, 
setting up a new record on one turntable 
while the other is playing. 

Now the problem, of course, is to ar- 
range equipment so that each instrument 


| — turntables and microphones — has a 


separate volume control. The usual 
amplifier furnished with a public address 
system is built to use one or two micro- 
phones and one phonograph turntable. 
The Trinity University Players’ first am- 
plifier was of that type — see the picture 
showing the metal amplifier mounted 
on top of a wooden box. Notice in the 
photograph that it is a small amplifier, 
made to handle only one microphone 
and one turntable — the two cords 
plugged in at the left of the volume con- 
trol panel. The controls, reading from 
left to right, are the volume control for 
the microphone, volume for the phono- 
graph, master volume control, tone con- 
trol, switch, and the plug on the right 
furnishes an outlet for one loud speaker. 
The box upon which the amplifier is 
mounted is an addition of our own to 
make the set more flexible. 

In the wooden box are volume controls 
for two microphones and two phono- 
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Two homemade turntables attached to the amplifier. 








graph turntables. After passing through 


these separate volume controls, the two 
microphone lines and the two turntable 
lines are joined to plug into the ampli- 
fier. This is a cheap way to adapt equip- 
ment already on hand. With this de- 
scription and picture, any radio repair 
man, or shop teacher or student with 
some skill in radio, can make the con- 
trol box. The cost should not exceed 
twenty dollars for material and labor. 
Made in our own shops, the control box 
pictured cost about eight dollars. If you 
have money to buy a new amplifier, one 
which already has built into it controls 
for two microphones and two turntables, 
it will do the job with a little more effi- 
ciency. Cost of one would run above 


fifty dollars. 


Radio Production 


This outfit will be flexible enough to 
teach all of the ordinary problems in 
radio production. One microphone can 
be used for a play cast and the other for 
announcer or manual sound effects. With 
this basic equipment a teacher can set 
up the conditions found in a radio sta- 
tion, with recorded programs, plays, 
newscasts, special events programs, live 
music, interviews — all separated by the 


usual station breaks. With this also, 
ample rehearsal can be given to any pro- 
gram the school broadcasts from a local 
station, and under studio conditions. 


The equipment has proved ample even 
for college radio instruction. With no 
more than this Trinity University Players 
developed a program which consists of 
from fifty-two to seventy half hour 
broadcasts over local stations and a 
circuit of radio stations over Texas which 
broadcast a half hour play each week 
from tape recordings made with this set- 
up. With good training on such equip- 
ment a student can step into a control 
operators job in a small station with 
very little trouble. 


To get full value from this simple radio 
set-up teachers ought to add a few extra 
items. A recorded sound effect library 
should be built up over a period of time, 
starting first with the records most used 
— rain, wind, car, traffic, birds to suggest 
open country, crickets to give the im- 
pression of night. A few music albums 
should be on hand. Several manual 
sounds will prove helpful — telephone 
bell, door bell, an old phone to dial. 
We still use the studio door for a door 
slam, even in our broadcasts from one 
of the downtown radio stations. 





Television: [Techniques and 
Appreciation 


Article III: Settings for Television 


By SI MILLS 
Department Editor, The Radio Program of the Month 


A trip backstage of the show Holiday 
Hotel is highly illuminating. The show 
is an excellent example of the ingenuity 
and talent of television’s scenic design- 
ers. 

What the audience sees is something 
like this: first, the outside portals of the 
hotel; then the lobby with its room 
clerk's desk, stairs going up to the next 
floor, and the huge checkerboard lobby 
floor. The entire scene is rather impres- 
sive-looking when seen through the 
camera’s eye. That is why a trip back- 
stage is highly illuminating. The tre- 
mendous looking portals are built so 
that they can be moved aside very easily 
and thereby allow the camera to “dolly” 
into the lobby. The stairs on the extreme 
right lead to nothingness. They are 
merely good-looking “props.” The check- 
erboard floor is not black and white 
as seen on the screen, but is more 
aptly described as gray and white. The 
gray is the color of the studio floor (a 
sound proof material) and the white 
squares are painted on the gray floor so 
that the illusion is one of alternate black 
and white. The white, as is the case 
with most paints used in television, is 
washable. After each performance of 
the show which features tap dancing the 
paint is in pretty poor condition, badly 
scratched. That means that the floor 
has to be redecorated every week in 
order that the television camera shall 
not pick up the many unsightly blem- 
ishes. Here one has an example of the 
methods employed on one _ television 
show in order to achieve a highly pre- 
sentable setting. 

Settings in television can most be 
likened not to those of the movies or 
the modern theatre, but to booths of 
the classical miracle plays. In those 
days there was no such thing as a stage. 
Instead there was a succession of simple 
sets carried from town to town by the 
miracle players and arranged along the 
squares in which they played. As the 
actors moved from one set to the next 
with the progression of the play the 
audience followed along. Today that 
audience is the television camera. 


The sets are arranged one after the 
other, usually in the shape of an oval. 
The center of the oval must be kept 
clear so that the cameras and sound 
equipment are not impeded. In one 
recent hour-long show thirteen different 
sets were used, which gave the cameras 
180 feet of stage front on which to focus 
at various times. Of course this is rather 
elaborate and for the lesser shows fewer 
sets are built; but there must invariably 
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be borne in mind the idea that the cen- 
ter must be kept clear to allow for cam- 
era movement. 

There has been some disagreement as 
to whether the new medium of television 
should recruit its set designers from 
Hollywood or Broadway. It may be 
thought that the likeness to the miracle 
play wili mean that television is more 
closely related to the theatre. However, 
the searching eye of the camera requires 
that sets must be elaborate. Besides, 
the central set used in the theatre lends 
a kind of monotony that is anathema to 
TV. It is true that revolving stages are 
being used more frequently in both 
fields, but they are expensive affairs and 
so do not lend themselves too easily. 

Movie sets are good looking but they 
have the disadvantage of being large 
and heavy and therefore out of place in 
television where there must be move- 
ment. Too, such sets take a long time 
to build and cannot be used over and 
over again. Hollywood is capable of 
building impressive scenery that steals 
the show (at least for a short while) from 
the actors. Video cannot afford this 
extra use of time. Minutes and seconds 
are expensive. Scenery must provide 
atmosphere without stealing the show. 
The artist who has gotten his basic train- 


ing in designing for the stage is aware 
of this and so the theatrically-indoctri- 
nated man is more adaptable to video, 
He is more capable of building within 
the financial and studio limitations of 
TV. However, there is this to be said for 
the Hollywood designer. He has the 
advantage of being trained to produce a 
set that will permit varied angles of vis- 
ion, whereas in the theatre the audience 
is limited to a single head-on view. This 
varied angle business and the camer.’s 
searching eye make a big difference in 
how elaborate sets are. 

It would be an enlightening expe:i- 
ence to the viewer of TV shows, as it 
was to me, to go through the paint shops 
of a television studio for the first time. 
ty | seen only black and white pc- 
tures, knowing that color television is 
still in the future for the most of us. | 
was taken aback by the varied colors 
in the shops. The use of colors in set 
painting has a dual purpose. For one 
thing the actor is more likely to turn in a 
dull performance when working in drab 
surroundings. There is a very definite 
psychological effect. For another thing 
pastel colors, which are almost inva- 
riably used, photograph better and pro- 
duce better blends, richer pictures, and 
an absence of interference. Placing a pure 
black next to a pure white will yield 
interference in the form of “halos.” As 
an example, a designer, wishing to shoot 
the string of lights of a Coney Island 
roller coaster, merely painted a succes- 
sion of black and white dots close to- 
gether on the backdrop. The result 
was a series of “halos” that gave the 
effect of a string of lights. 

Television paint shops that look like 
“rainbows struck by lightning,” use very 








Ship scene for CBS-TV’s production of Outward Bound. 
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Stagehand winds CBS-TV’s gloccamorra, mova- 
ble light effect machine used for train move- 
ment, which has effect of train moving through 


a tunnel. 








li tle in the way of oil-base. Such paints 
take too long to dry, are inflammable, 
and add weight. In a case where the 
set may have as many as 50 coats of 
paint this can mean serious trouble. All 
oi the difficulties are overcome by using 
pistel shades in casein paints, analine 
derivatives (lake colors), or earth colors. 
Any of the three can be applied to a 
set in a single day because they take 
less than an hour to dry. 

The American Broadcasting Company 
has been able to solve partially the all- 
important question of time in the paint- 
ing of sets. They have converted a 
former set of riding stables near New 
York Central Park into an ultra-modern 
television facility. The exceptionally 
high ceilings allow for taller backdrops. 
Then by having cut a slot between two 
floors they have the added advantage of 
scenic painters working in the upper 
story being able to lower or raise at will 
the set they are painting. This elimi- 
nates the need for scaffolds or ladders, 
and it permits the painters to work more 
quickly since they have no need to leave 
the floor. 

Walking through the section where 
scenery is painted one can see the way 
layout is made. An artist equipped with 
a scale-drawing of the proposed set 
draws the full-scale outline of what is 
required by using a-pencil on the end 
of what looks like a blackboard pointer. 
Since the canvas on which he is work- 
ing is spread out on the floor, he does 
not require any form of ladder. The 
drawing mounted on a wooden frame 
is taken to the painters where it is set 
over the slotted floor and colored. 

Ordinarily in this method of operating 
the set is usable only once since it is 
hastily made and is flimsy. This is one of 
the reasons for television being so ex- 
pensive. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
has a good answer for the problem 
posed by such waste, in what is called 
“units.” By using interlocking devices 
these “units” are held together in any 
number of combinations. The advan- 
tases of such constructions are that 
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“HENRIETTA | 
THE 
EIGHTH” 


A New Comedy 
In Three Acts 


By 
KURTZ 
GORDON 


6 Men — 9 Women 
Simple Interior 


Books, 85 cents 


THE DIRECTORS SAY, 


“Excellent . . . The dialogue is well written and the pace 


throughout is fast. 


for high school production.” . 


It should prove a popular Class play 
. Bruce Roach, Interscholastic 


Leaguer, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


“TI found ‘HENRIETTA 
THE EIGHTH’ to be es- 
pecially good for high school 
students to do. Its teen age 
appeal supplemented by an 
adult philosophy makes a 
good combination from both 
audience and the actor. It is 
a play, the interpretation of 
which is well within abilities 
of teen agers.” .. . Ethel M. 
Hale, Director, Hackettstown 
High School, N. J. 


“We thoroughly enjoyed re- 
hearsing and producing 
“HENRIETTA THE 
EIGHTH, and _ the local 
audience was enthusiastic 
about the play as an evening 
of good entertainment very 
well suited to the high 
school age.” . . . Christine E. 
Lucas, Director, Senior High 
School, Uniontown, Pa. 


“HENRIETTA THE 
EIGHTH’ was a great suc- 
cess as this years Senior 
Class production. Our audi- 
ence enjoyed it tremendously 
and the cast was enthusiastic 
about the story and _ plot. 
For teen-agers, and even 
adults, I recommend _ this 
play as good entertainment.” 
. . . Haig Arakelian, Drama 
Instructor, La Jolla Junior- 
Senior High School, La Jolla, 
Calif. 


“Our Junior Class put on 
“HENRIETTA THE 
EIGHTH and it was an out- 
standing success. It is cer- 
tainly an ideal play for a 
high school cast.” . . . Sylvia 
Stecher, Speech Director, 
Carthage High School, Mo. 








Royalty, $15.00 








Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 








waste is cut down by using the same 
set-pieces over and over and less time 
is required in addition to using more 
solid pieces. The main problem here 
is one of space. Where to store the 
“units” when they are not in use? That 
applies, too, to the “plugs” like hydrants, 
windows, doors, hitching posts, rocks, 
gravestones, etc., that help make up a 
complete set. In fact storage space 1s 
one of TV’s big hurdles, a hurdle being 
overcome by an increase in studio size. 
Columbia Broadcasting has found par- 
tial solution by acquiring bigger quar- 
ters. Its new studios in New York have 
a total of 700,000 cubic feet. 


This improvement in studio size has 
another very important effect. There 
is no assurance when scene “shooting” 
is scheduled for out-of-doors that the 
weather will permit good pictures. For 
this reason the “interior-exterior’ has 
been developed. In a scene in the The 
Storm Margaret Sullavan was shown 
madly driving a car down the Merrit 
Parkway from Connecticut to New York. 
Actually she was sitting on a chair in 
the studio, an old Ford windshield and 
steering wheel in front of her. Water 
was thrown on the windshield by a 
spray gun; and a man in a squatting 
position worked the windshield wiper. 
Lights were thrown through a “glocca- 
morra’—studio slang for a wide-spoked 
wheel—to give the effect of passing cars. 


There would seem to be little for a 
sound-effects department to do in a tele- 
vision operation. Although the sound- 
effects man does not play nearly as large 
a role on TV as he does on radio, he is 
very much in the picture. There is still 
important sound background to be pro- 
vided — the chirping of crickets and the 
croaking of frogs in a night outdoor 
scene, for instance. Even such minor 
properties as doorbells and telephones 
must be operated. There are details 
like the slamming of doors (television 
sets are still too fragile to take a vigor- 
ous door slam), the firing of firearms 
(special permits are too difficult to ob- 
tain), and the creation of the body-blow 
sounds for fist-fighting actors, as in the 
recent “Studio One” production of The 


Glass Key. 











John De Mott, CBS-TV sound effect director, 
works out new mist effect on glass sheeting. 
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stage Lighting 
tor High School Theatres 


By JOEL E. RUBIN 
Director of Lighting and Sound, Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


In this third article of the series we 
shall discuss mounting positions, instru- 
ment usage, and a simplified lighting 
layout. 

The position to which striplights were 
relegated in our last discussion indicates 
that they have assumed secondary im- 
portance to the spotlight in our present 
lighting technology. Our attention then, 
in the presentation of the lighting layout, 
will be upon suitable numbers and types 
of spotlights, mounting possibilities for 
these instruments, and as we shall discuss 
in a future article, suitable methods of 
control. 

It is of particular importance to grasp 
the fact that we are in the spotlight area; 
especially so because by far the great 
majority of little theatre stages have been 
equipped in the years of the striplight 
era. The architects, having had few thea- 
tres to design over the last decade, have 
not kept pace with present lighting 
methods, and as a result specify an over- 
supply of striplights and under-estimate 
the need for spotlight equipment. 

Excellent examples of this exist in 
two theatres visited recently by the 
author, both erected in the past two 
years. One is a school building with its 
auditorium and stage, the other a thea- 
tre building for a community organiza- 
tion. The stage in the former was 
equipped with three sets of borderlights, 
and a set of footlights, all permanently 
hung and wired — at the expense of all 
but the most elementary spotlighting. 
In the community theatre building, so 
generous was the supply of striplights 
and ollivette floodlights, while spotlights 
were virtually neglected, that the thea- 
tre simply does not possess adequate 
equipment with which to light the front 
area of the stage which projects several 
feet beyond the curtain line. Both of 
these were installations which seemingly 
could have had the benefit of consulta- 
tion from theatrical lighting experts. 
Apparently then, the basic decision in 
these matters must come from the group 
itself, demanding the right kind of in- 
stallations. 

The most important factor to keep in 
mind in planning new installations, or 
reconditioning old ones, is that the layout 
must be kept flexible. Each element of 
the architectural program must be con- 
sidered from this viewpoint, and pro- 
vision made for future expansion even 
though this might not be possible for 
many years. Provide, for instance, a 
variety of lighting positions, both in the 
auditorium and the stage, even though 
the purchase of equipment may have to 
wait. Provide for conduit passageways, 
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even though the cable cannot be pur- 
chased at once. Make provision for all 
the known elements of the present day 
theatrical technology, and then go fur- 
ther; try to foresee possibilities for future 
advancement. Make sure your architect 
gives you the ability to explore thorough- 
ly the possibilities of your building. 
One theatre designer has plans on his 
drawing board which call for a theatre 
so flexible that it may look like a new 
theatre every time the audience enters. 
The relative sizes and positions of the 
stage and seating area are variable, and 
the apparent size of the building in- 
terior can be changed at will. This is 
typical of the type of thinking that 
should be done for new installations. 
While this is not possible for the theatre 
plant already in existence, every attempt 
should be made to bring the plant as 
up to date as possible. Some of the fac- 
tors involved in this procedure are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 


The Lighting Layout 


The basic light for the front areas 
of the stage must come from the audi- 
torium. Attempting to illuminate these 
areas from behind the proscenium alone 
will result in lack of visibility and dis- 
tortion of the lighted object. The front 
light should be able to cover adequately 
a third to one half of the stage acting 
area, and at the same time strike with a 
vertical angle of from thirty-five to forty- 
five degrees with the horizontal. Light 
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more horizontal than this may result in 
a flat, anti-plastic illumination, and may 
throw shadows of the aetors onto the 
scenic background. Light at a steeper 
angle may result in deep facial shadows 
and resulting distortion. 

Keeping these considerations in mind, 
it will be seen that the ideal location for 
these frontal units will, in general, be 
in the auditorium ceiling either through 
a series of ports or a false beam. 

In old installations these locations may 
be impossible to achieve; a set of vertical 
pipes fastened to the auditorum walls at 
balcony front position often provide the 
answer. It is an easy matter to build a 
set of masking baffles around these pipes 
so that the audience does not see the 
spotlight units. 

Other auditorium positions that prove 
of value are the projection booth (es- 
pecially for follow spot work) or vertical 
ports in the auditorium walls in pro- 
scenium splay position for additional di- 
rection in lighting angle. 

Units placed in any of these audi- 
torium positions must be exceedingly 
controllable, and direct their light on 
the stage with little spill light on the 
audience or proscenium walls. For these 
reasons the ellipsoidal reflector spotlight 
is an obvious choice, second to it the 
plano-convex spot unit. Both are availa- 
ble in various sizes to suit the “throw’— 
i.e. the distance the light must travel be- 
fore hitting its target. In most installa- 
tions, the small ellipsoidal spotlight 
(which takes 250, 500, 750 watt lamps 
interchangeably ) or the 1000-1500 watt 
plano-convex units will be excellent 
choices. 

As we move onto stage from the audi- 
torium positions, the footlight problem 
attracts our attention. This position has 
long been used because it seemingly 
wiped out shadows under the eyes cre- 








A scene from the Yale University Theatre production of Gertrude Stein’s Yes, Is for a Very 
Young Man. Setting by James Riley — Lighting by the author — Photograph by Albert J. H. 
Pullinger. 
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ated by the overhead lights. Actually 
however, in the creation of a good frontal 
angle, we have-eliminated this problem 
and hence to a large extent the need for 
footlights. 

In a few productions, notably revues 
and musicals, footlights are good for 
the chorus line; in dramatic shows they 
may well frontlight the curtain, other- 
wise they serve no other demanding 
cause. Hence while provision should be 
made for a footlight trough, units which 
will be used as footstrips should also be 
able to be utilized for other purposes. 
A good plan is to make the footlight sec- 
tions interchangeable with borderlight 
and cyclorama striplights. For this rea- 
son striplight sections should be pur- 
chase which will accommodate both the 
PAR and R type lamps as well as the 
25-75 watt household lamp. 

The remainder of the basic lighting 
setup will come from the stage itself. 
Here again we shall be concerned pri- 
marily with the spotlight positioning. 

Stage positions especially demand that 
ample room be left between the spot- 
lizht and any burnable object such as 
scenery or draperies. Safety codes in 
many states require ample room between 
spotlight and burnable object, or the 
use of asbestos between the two. 

The majority of stage spotlights will 
probably be mounted in close proximity 
to the proscenium or false proscenium 
position. If no false proscenium exists 
the vertical light pipes can be perma- 
nently mounted at the sides of the pro- 
scenium opening, and the horizontal pipe 
rigged to ride directly behind the act 
curtain. 

In the case of the false proscenium 
with its movable top (teaser) and 
sides (tormentors) provision must also 
be made to move the light battens simi- 
larly. This can be accomplished by the 
installation of vertical pipes directly into 
the tormentors themselves, and arrange- 
ment of the teaser lines and light batten 
lines so that both operate simultaneously. 

Teaser spotlights serve the same pur- 
pose for the upstage areas as auditorium 
spotlights for the downstage areas. Note 


| that while teaser mounted spotlights oc- 


cupy a similar position to the old border- 
light system, the direction of the light is 
actually quite different, the spotlight 
hitting much further upstage than the 
borderlight with its vertical angle. 

The fresnel lens spotlight is an ex- 
cellent unit for teaser use. It is efficient, 
and capable of both spot and flood 
focus positions; the spill light which it 
gives is not too disturbing for use in the 
The plano-covex unit is 
also acceptable but is far less efficient 
than the fresnel and hence requires a 
larger instrument. The six-inch fresnel 
unit (250, 500, or 750 watt interchange- 
able lamp) is an excellent choice for 
the small stage. 


The tormentor or cross-lighting posi- 
tion adds an extremely plastic light. 
This light is directed at a ninety degree 
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Scene from Meet Me In St. Louis, with Ann Corrigan as ‘’Tootie’’; William Coll, ‘“‘Lonnie”’, and 
Michael Morgan, ‘‘Grandpa.’’ Presented by Troupe 257, Hazelton, Pa., Senior High School 


and directed by Miss Marian Brown. 











angle to the basic lighting pattern, and 
thus provides a great deal of lighting 
contrast with resulting highlight and 
shadow. Ellipsoidal units, plano-convex 
spots and to some extent, fresnels, are 
suitable for use from tormentor mounts. 

The contrast of front light against 
tormentor light can be seen in the ac- 
companying photograph of a scene from 
Gertrude Stein’s Yes, Is for a Very Young 
Man. The resulting distribution of light 
gives an added sense of plasticity and 
form to the figures. 


On the small stage, the acting area 
may well be covered in terms of front 
light, with the auditorium spots and the 
teaser spots. On larger stages, it may be 
necessary to add additional light battens 
further upstage. Similarly the cross light- 
ing positions can be carried further up- 
stage with light towers, if such seems 
necessary. 

In addition to the units thus far cov- 
ered, there will be a need during the 
course of a play for certain specials. 
If some portion of the stage area de- 
mands emphasis, as an actor needs a dra- 
matic light, separate control can be ex- 
excised over a doorway or a prop. Here 
the plano-convex instrument, easy to set 


and focus, can be of great help. Luckily 
the vast majority of these specials can be 
hung on some part of the stage rigging 
and so require no great effort to mount. 

Other specials may be required to 
light offstage backings, serve as window 
motivation, or as cyclorama light. The 
ollivette or cyc floodlight will most often 
serve this purpose. 

For non-dramatic production, such as 
band and glee club concerts, lectures and 
recitals, the footlight strips hung in 
border position will be the most efficient 
means of providing general illumination. 
Eventually the lighting equipment should 
include several of these units which can 
serve triply in footlight, borderlight and 
cyclorama strip positions. 

In subsequent articles in this series, 
exact numbers of instruments for a par- 
ticular production will be considered. 
In general, the small stage will use six 
to eight small ellipsoidal units, the same 
number of fresnel and plano-convex 
units, three or four borderlight sections, 
and a couple of ollivettes as basic equip- 
ment. This basic layout will serve to 
light, and light dramatically, the vast 
majority of little theatre and high school 
productions. 








The Styles of Scenery Design 


THE UNIT SET 


By WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH 
Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 


There are several types of unit settings, 
but all of them usually accomplish the 
same ends. They utilize the same basic 
set of scenery units which, with the 
addition of a minimum of more individu- 
alistic pieces, are arranged and re- 
arranged to form an almost countless 
number of settings, different from one 
another to various degrees. Because of 
the re-use of stock pieces, the budget and 
labor requirements are greatly reduced. 
The shifting problems are lessened, 
because often the basic set is left un- 
touched and only the minor pieces 
shifted; and, even when the basic units 
themselves are re-arranged, they remain 
on stage throughout and so eliminate 
the necessity of dragging large units 
on and off. This usually results in 
speedier and easier shifting and, at the 
same time, saves storage space offstage. 


Since the amateur stage is often cursed 
with the same limitations—small budgets, 
a dearth of competent crews, scarcity of 
both stage and storage space, and lack 
of adequate shifting facilities—it is ob- 
vious that the unit set is often the 
answer to its problems. Plays of many 
scenes are often absolutely beyond the 
amateur group’s capacity unless some 
simplified device like the unit set is 
found to overcome the obstacles and 
simultaneously provide not only interest- 
ing but useful settings. 


The first kind of unit set uses a perma- 
nent arrangement of some of the scenery 
units, which usually form arches and 
similar large openings. These openings 
should account for at least fifty per cent 
of the wall space, or more if possible. 
The remaining movable pieces are then 
moved into, behind, or in front of these 
openings, and the other properties 
changed as required. Thus not only the 
general appearance of the set is changed, 
but the plan of the playing area as well. 
In the course of one play, for example, 
an archway may be used as it is, may 
be eliminated completely by covering 
with a tapestry or flat, may be filled 
with a window or door flat, may be 
made into a niche for a fireplace or 
cupboard, and finally may be backed 
by a sky or scenic drop to suggest the 
outdoors. Although the basic shape of 
the set is not changed, the director’s 
action pattern is varied by this shifting 
around of exits and entrances and the 
main properties. Also, although the basic 
color of the set is unchanged, the tone 
of the succeeding scenes and their locales 
may be somewhat varied by changing 
the colors of the movable pieces and of 
the lighting. It must be mentioned, of 
course, that an adequate lighting system 
is of immeasurable assistance in indicat- 
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ing changes of mood from scene to scene. 
Because the unit set is usually painted 
a neutral or dark color, changes in the 
color of the lights and set dressing are 
the only mean$ of securing variety. (See 
Figure 1) 

The classic example of the use of this 
type of unit setting was Lee Simonson’s 
design for O’Neill’s Marco Millions. By 
merely filling an archway in the rear and 
one on either side, Simonson created 
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*Figure 1: Two variations of a unit set of the 
type which employs permanent arches that are 
filled in with changeable scenery pieces. 
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what appeared to be entirely different 
settings, even achieving the fete of in- 
dicating Marco's travels from one country 
to another. 

This type of unit setting may be used 
for a single play and then struck, a dif- 
ferent basic setting put up for the next 
play, and so on throughout the season. 


Where limitations make even this much’ 


change impossible, however, it is quite 
possible to have but one basic unit ar- 
rangement that is kept intact throughout 
the season and adapted from play to 
play. The designs used in the scenes 
of a single play are usually of the sug- 
gestive realistic style, because difficulty 
and necessity of speedy shifting do not 
allow time for completing too-detailed 
realistic settings. But when the same 
unit set is used from play to play, and 
particularly when there is no shifting 
called for during the plays, the designer 
has as much time as he wishes to make 
his adaptations more detailed. His re- 
sults then may be quite realistic, if he 
so desires. 


Here at Marietta College fire laws 
prevent us from striking the permanent 
unit set in the Little Theatre at any time 
during the year. It is designed with two 
large arches D.L. and U.L. and one D.R., 
two smaller doors U.R., and a platform 


across the rear. By changing these open- 
ings and the steps leading to the sdatlons 
and by redecorating each time, com- 
pletely different and interpretative set- 
tings were created this year for the fol- 
lowing dissimilar productions: Yes, My 
Darling Daughter, Guest in the House, 
Shadow and Substance, The Troian 
Women, The Farce of M. Pierre Pateiin, 
Down in the Valley, and The Telephoe. 


A second type of unit setting is similar 
to the first but involves more shifting. 
That is, similar basic scenery units we 
used throughout the play, but for ‘he 
changes the entire set is struck and then 
rearranged. Thus, the window flat D.R. 
is moved U.C., the door D.L. is put in 
D.R., and so on, until every piece of 
scenery ends up in a position different 
from the one it occupied in the previous 
scene. A minimum of new pieces may be 
introduced from time to time, as well 
as a few pieces eliminated from a scene 
now and then; but each setting is still 
made up largely of the basic scenery 
units. The advantage of this more in- 


- dustrious plan is its capacity to change 


completely the shape of the floor plan, 
even the size of the playing area, for 
more variety. The color of the scenery, 
of course, must still remain the same 
throughout. The chief disadvantage is 
the complexity of shifting, which usually 
requires a longer time and a larger crew 
or more adequate shifting facilities. 
Storage space is still kept to a minimum. 
To make shifting easier, the flats are 
often hinged together into books or three- 
folds; this procedure allows the crews 
to break down the set into fewer sections 
than if they handled each flat singly. 
It also makes for a quicker norte 
of the units, although it may in some 
cases reduce the possibilities of variety 
in the designs. (See Figure 2) 
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*Figure 2: Five variations of settings for a one- 
act play program at Marietta College. All sets 
were formed by the rearrangement of the ‘four 
basic scenery units (A, B, C, D) illustrated at the 


top of the drawing; their positions in each set- 
ting are indicated by corresponding letters. 
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An outstanding example of a pro- 
fessional use of this type of unit set 
was Walter Hampden’s production of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, in which the same 
plain gray scenery pieces were used to 
portray the theatre, the bakery shop, the 
street scene, and the convent gardens. 


A third type of unit set is the kind 
often termed “post and screen.” The 
scenery units are usually as follows: a 
series of plain screens around eight feet 
high, hinged together in twos, threes or 
fours, which stand by themselves without 
bracing; a number of straight, four-sided 
pillars, usually from one to two feet 
sjuare, also standing alone, and a selec- 
tion of regulation platforms and _ step 
units. These items are rearranged quickly 
aid easily, because they are both light 
aid self-standing. Variety is far more pos- 
sixle than with the first type of unit set, 
because the floor plans may be as differ- 
et in size and shape as they can be, 
w'thout affecting the shifting at all. The 
screens are arranged to the shape of the 
flor plan, exactly as in the realistic box 
set except that there are no door and 
window flats. All openings are suggested 
by leaving alleyways between the screen 
sections. The pillars are then set up at 
ecch end of the screen sections to pro- 
vide a terminal accent and give the set 
a more finished look and, also, to help to 
support the screens, of course. Platforms 
and step units may be placed anywhere, 
although usually they run offstage into 
the alleyway openings. 

If the flats are around eight feet high, 
they must be set up in front of a regular 
curtain set. If they are full height, they 
may be set up like a regulation box set, 
providing the openings are properly 
backed, of course. Furniture is custom- 
arily kept to a minimum, since the steps 
and platforms may be used by the actors 
just as they are in the formalistic setting. 
Because the setting is definitely non- 
realistic in style, realistic furniture is 
usually avoided. Straight, simple pieces, 
such as benches and stools, are prefera- 
ble. These are easily made and are com- 
monly painted in flat, neutral tones, like 
the setting itself. Non-realistic geometric 
shapes, like three-dimensional cubes, 
may be used in lieu of tables, chests, and 


beds, (See Figure 3) 


Although this third type of unit setting 
is clearly more formal in style than the 
two previously mentioned, it has some- 
times been made more _ suggestively 
realistic by the addition of realistic set 
pieces and dressing. There have also 
been designers who cut door and window 
openings in the screens and added such 
realistic appendages as window drapes 
and door shutters. The results have 
been fairly dubious, however; and, if a 
more nearly realistic approach is desired, 
the designer would do better to use. the 
second: type of unit setting described be- 
fore. With that type, he may easily be 
suggestively realistic without fear of 
anichronism. If he needs to simplify it 
mcre than indicated in this article, he 
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Two settings created from the Same permanent unit setting. The top picture shows the artist's 
living room, made from a reconverted barn, in Guest in the House. Since there were no : 
changes called for in the play, this setting was made as realistic as possible. : 


The lower picture is the setting for Euripides’ The Trojan Women. Because this play was part 

of a double bill and changes were made from one play to the next, all settings had to be of 

suggestive realistic style. The Greek locale was suggested by six simple, self-standing columns, 
a small altar and Greek vase in the rear, and a few gold and black draperies. 








may cut the height of his flats to less 
than regulation, keep his fillers in the 
door and window openings as light and 
simple as possible (using canvas door 
shutters instead of wood, for example), 
and reduce the furniture and set dressing 
to the barest essentials. 
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*Figure 3: Two variations of the many arrange- 

ments possible in a ‘‘post and screen’’ set made 

up of one platform, two step units, and screens 

constructed of small ponels which swing both 

ways on two-way hinges. Posts are indicated by 
the solid black squares. 
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The inference thus far has seemed to 
be that unit settings may be realistic, 
suggestively realistic, formalistic, or a 
combination of the latter two. They 
usually are just that, it is true; but at- 


tention 








must be called to the fact! that 
many imaginative unit settings canbe 
— and sometimes are — done in othér 
styles. The permanent elements of the 
unit setting may be stylized or theatrical 
in treatment, just as may the additional 
and movable pieces. For example, a large 
picture frame, with elaborate Victorian 
frame done in charcoal or bright paint, 
could be filled with backgrounds of obvi- 
ously painted theatrical backdrops: or 
stylized black and white sketches. 
Painted eighteenth century door-arches 
might be filled with three-folds, forming 
a suggestion of a shallow alcove or corner 
of a room. These flats may be painted 
in gay colors, with furniture and open- 
ings painted right on in flat design. A 
couple of chairs or other real pieces of 
furniture of the period might be added 
for the actors. The result will be a 
charming, humorous combination of 
stylization and theatricalism, perfectly in 
key with such plays as School for Scandal 
or Fashion. 


In short, the treatment and use of 
unit settings are entirely up to the de- 
signer and are limited only by his imagi- 
nation. But, whatever ingenious combina- 
tion and style he creates, he will still 
profit from the advantages of the unit 
setting. Anything that interprets the 
play but also reduces cost and labor or 
simplifies shifting and storage is well 
worth the effort. 


*NOTE Drawings reproduced from Scenery Design 
For the Amateur Stage, by W. J. Friederich and J. H. 
Fraser (N. Y., 1950) by special permission of The 
MacMillan Company. 
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The Radio Program of the Month 
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The purpose of this de- 

rtment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanding 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1950-51 school 
year. Comments and sug- 
gestions from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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“HALLS OF IVY” 


The National Broadcasting Company 


When Ronald Colman and his wife 
Benita Hume came to the airlanes in 
January of 1950 as Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Todhunter Hall of Ivy College, it 
marked the first time that either of them 
was on a radio program of his (or her) 
own. True, the man who for so many 
years has been a matinee idol through- 
out the country hadn’t been a complete 
stranger to radio, but he had always 
appeared as a guest. Radio should be 
thankful for this show. There has blos- 
somed forth a mew source of maturity 
and wit. By long stretches of the imagi- 
nation, their program might be called 
domestic comedy — or even situation 
comedy. That sort of definition would 
suffice for those who are looking only 
for material at which to laugh. How- 
ever, for the more astute listener, for 
the one who is very much aware of what 
is going on in the world, who wants 
opinions—either to agree with or dis- 
agree with—this is the show to which to 
listen. 

That doesn’t mean that Dr. Hall is 
a stuff-shirted educator or that he is the 
mouthpiece of a writer who wants the 
world to know how he feels about a 
variety of subjects. The programs have 
an abundance of humor. In fact the 
very title is humorous. When one hears 
the name “Hall of Ivy,” he believes it 
means ivy-colored halls. He hardly 
thinks it refers to people named Hall 
who reside at a college named Ivy. It’s 
a joke, son. A subtle play on words. 
And that subtlety is the keynote of the 
humor and thought throughout. There 
is no ribaldry, no obvious attempts at 
guffaws, no seeking of belly laughs. 
Here is a show of normally serious in- 
tention with occasional touches of sat- 
isfying humor. The changes of pace are 
good; they keep one full, but not bloated. 

The script locale is the small town of 
Ivy and Ivy College. The school is co- 
educational, non-sectarian, and old; and 
its student body is a fair cross-section of 
the country’s youthful students. 

Dr. Hall is gentle, witty, wise, and 
scholarly. His wife Victoria is English, 
also witty, occasionally impetuous, and 
always understanding. Like every edu- 
cational institution, Ivy College moves 
from crisis to crisis. The campus news- 
paper blasts the board—and recently 
blasted the United Nations. It was Dr. 
Hall who pointed out that although the 
newspaper had the freedom of criticism, 
that perhaps they should look a little 
deeper. Racial intolerance is dealt with 
firmly, but with understanding. All the 


college crises come to Dr. Hall’s door- 
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step. He is no miracle worker. He 
sometimes loses his temper. But with 
Vicky's help, things work out. 

As a result of that first program of 
the season, the one in which Dr. Hall so 
nobly defended the United Nations, 
many listeners contacted the broadcast- 
ing company for copies of the dia- 
logue (proof that there are many inter- 
ested listeners). The demand became 
so great that the National Broadcasting 
Company sent to these listeners copies 
of that portion of the script. The copy 
reads this way: 

“As you know, the United Nations, 
which represent some 57 countries and 
some 1,700,000,000 people, was formed 
with the simple objectives of inter- 
national cooperation and good will, 
which, by extension, means the eventual 
elimination of war. 

“This, you claim, is idealistic to the 
point of fantasy. Perhaps it is, But I 
submit, it IS a start... it IS a beginning. 
Granted that it may not be the perfect 
and ultimate instrument for world se- 
curity, it is still the greatest international 
step toward unity ever taken. Why are 
you selling it short?” 

The student editor interrupts to say: 
“But look at the brawls they're getting 
into in the United Nations.” “I do look 
at them, quite cheerfully,” says Dr. Hall. 
“Politically, there is nothing healthier 
than violent argument and debate. It 
will be the ABSENCE of noisy discus- 
sion which should worry you. Then’s 
when the shoddy deals are being made 
in the back room. . . . May I point out 
that at this particular moment in history, 
when the paranoiac leaders of a foreign 
government are attempting to remake 
the world in its own ugly image, that to 
undermine the one group which is dedi- 
cated to underwriting the freedom and 
independence of small nations is to give 
aid and comfort to an aggressor?” 


Says the student: “But don’t you think 
it's too elaborate and complex an or- 
ganization to be workable, doctor?” “It 
is complex and elaborate, without 
doubt,” says Dr. Hall. “But, with the 
problems of 57 nations flung into the 
hopper, and the destinies of almost two 
billion people, it goes a little beyond the 
parliamentary procedure of a Boy Scout 
troop or the Ladies’ Literary and Be- 
gonia Society. Gentlemen, I do not 
wish to belabor the subject. But as the 
president of a college who has seen 
too many splendid young men and 
women lay down their lives on the altar 
of diplomatic me-firstism, I welcome 
any attempt whatsoever to bring reason 


and will into international argument, At 
this time the United Nations is that at- 
tempt. Therefore, I am in favor of it.” 

Dr. Hall may sound like a talkative 
old coot but he isn’t. He is putting into 
words and in examples that everyone 
can understand the many things about 
which he ought to be told, and he is 
doing his talking in a way that is not 
dry-as-dust. 

In another program, for instance, 
there was the problem of an endow- 
ment being offered to Ivy — an endow- 
ment of half a million dollars. Not 
exactly a problem, you say. What school 
would turn down that much money? 
The leaders of the organization would 
have to be plenty off the beam. But 
Dr. Hall is far from being “off the 
beam” and he was turning it down. You 
see, there was a condition to the endow- 
ment. The money could in no way be 
used to further the education of “certain 
racial groups.” The conditions of that 
endowment were the same as other 
schools have actually encountered. 
Reading the newspapers in the past 
two years would disclose how frequently 
such conditions occur. 

The person making the grant was the 
mother of the boy whose portrait had 
been painted from memory by a fellow 
who had spent a night in a foxhole with 
him, and is now a student at Ivy. The 
painting was a prize winner and was 
receiving a good deal of attention just 
as the mother was offering the grant. 
The story, without ever becoming maud- 
lin, is contrived so that the mother — al- 
ready informed that her grant is not ac- 
ceptable under the terms she wants to 
impose —meets the artist who has 
learned more about her son in a few 
brief hours than she has in a lifetime. 
She is astounded to find that he is not 
white, that her son was much less big- 
oted, more human, than she. 

The school gets the endowment, of 
course, without strings; but the impor- 
tant point is that the word “Negro” 
is never once used, although one knows 
what is meant. The anti-climax is so 
brief as to do a tidy job of supplying a 
logical conclusion without bringing a 
let-down to the listener. The acting 
throughout is better than just good; it 
is excellent. And the touches of light- 
ness come at exactly the right times to 
supply comic relief without marring 
the idea that is being put across. 

The entire production moves with a 
cat-like smoothness. It goes forward, 
crouches, leaps, and recovers with 
amazing rapidity and deftness. Un- 
doubtedly a good deal of this finish is 
attributed to the polish and finish of 
its principal actor. 


Mr. Colman has a career formula 
which has kept his name bright, and his 
career as an actor fresh, since his first 
film role in The White Sister. He be- 
lieves in change of pace, doing the un- 
predictable for his next part. It was 

robably this process of thinking which 
ed him to decide to embark on a regu- 
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Halls of Ivy script in the making is discussed by Nat Wolff, director, Mrs. Colman, Ronald 


Colman, and Don Quinn, the creator and writer. 


Quinn also writes the Fibber McGee and 


Molly show. 








lar radio series of his own. The series 
was conceived and is written by Don 
Quinn, who also writes the “Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly” program (last month’s 
choice for “Program of the Month’). 

Colman was born February 9 in Rich- 
mond, Surrey, England, a little quiet 
town on the edge of a little river. His 
father, Charles Colman, was a silk im- 
porter, and the only histrionic personage 
in the Colman line was a forbear cele- 
brated in the 18th Century London 
theatre as George Colman. 

Ronald was educated at Littlehampton, 
Sussex, England, at the Hadleigh School, 
and in South England. His early youth 
was marked by a keen love of sports, 
excelling in cricket, football and row- 
ing; an ambition to become an engineer; 
an aptitude for mathematics and the 
classics; a failing in history; an excessive 
shyness of girls; and a passion for the 
works of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The young Colman’s only venture into 
the theatrical field was his professional 
appearance at the age of 17 when he 
entertained as a banjo player at a Ma- 
sonic smoker. 

He served in the first World War as 
a member of Kitchener's “Contempt- 
ibles” and saw action in the great battle 
of Ypres, France. He was disabled at 
Messines and, when the war finally 
ended, endured the bitter post-war trials 
of readjustment which all veterans ex- 
perienced. During this period he tried 
all kinds of jobs, eventually interesting 
himself in the theatre as a career. His 
first stage work was a part in a dramatic 
sketch of Rabindranath Tagore, the East 
Indian poet, which toured England as a 
feature of the varieties. 

Soon he was doing more important 
things in the theatre followed by occa- 
sional ventures into motion pictures. 
With amusement, Colman now likes to 
relate that his first motion picture ap- 
pearance was in a two-reel comedy 
which, “thank heaven,” he says, “was 
never released.” 
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Restive and dissatisfied with his prog- 
ress he decided in 1920 to come to 
America. Landing in New York forti- 
fied with $57.00 in cash, three clean col- 
lars and two letters of introduction, he 
rented a small room in Brooklyn and 
subwayed the long journey to Manhattan 
in his daily haunting of the agencies and 
production offices. 

He made his American stage debut 
playing three walk-on parts in a play 
called The Dauntless Three, starring 
Robert Warwick. In all three parts he 
wore beards of different sizes and hues. 
There followed nearly two years of extra 
work and small parts—when he got 
them. And when life looked gloomiest 
and a bench in Central Park seemed 
hardest, Colman got his first break. 

He was given an important supporting 
role in the Shubert production of La 
Tendresse, starring Ruth Chatterton and 
Henry Miller, and was discovered in this 
by Henry King, screen director who 
gave him the leading male role opposite 
Lillian Gish in The White Sister. And 
that was the making of Ronald Colman. 

It is interesting—and ironic—to note 
that in 1921 Colman appeared in Los 
Angeles in the road company of East is 
West, but at that time the movie studios 
did not think him “a good type.” 

Colman was an instant hit in The 
White Sister and was immediately 
starred in Romola. There followed a 
long list of pictures unmatched by any 
other motion picture star in history—all 
of them “A” productions, many of them 
milestones in filmdom. 

On September 30, 1938, Ronald Col- 
man married Benita Hume, beautiful 
English actress, at Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. Since their marriage they have 
lived in an English country house, back 
in the hills of Beverly Hills. 

Although he has made only one pic- 
ture a year for 11 years, Colman has 
kept very active through several strong 
interests. Periodic appearances on the 
radio have established him as a radio 





EVALUATION OF ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


Thespian sponsors who plan assembly 
programs may find the following evalua- 
tion helpful. This survey project was 
conducted in the Benton Harbor Senior 
High School, Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
by the Public Speaking class of Marga- 
ret L. Meyn, Sponsor of Thespian 
Troupe 455. 

Preference Ratings of Types of Programs 
1. Pep Meetings 
2. Outside Speakers 
3. Music 

4, Audio-Visual 

5. Dramatizations 

6. Debates on timely questions 

7. Radio programs 

8. Quiz programs 

9. Panel discussions 

10. Demonstrations of classwork 

11. Verse choir 

12. Home and family living 

13. Oratory 





14. Forums 








dramatic star, ranking as high as his 
picture standing. 

Ronald Colman has come a long way 
since his first venture onto the stage 
with his banjo. Now he is an accom- 
plished star of both screen and radio. In 
the latter field he shall be remembered 
not only for his portrayals of Dr. Hall, 
but for his contribution to the maturity 
and thought to a modern nt This 
is hardly the series to be missed. (Since 
this program is heard via transcription 
on 158 different stations of the network, 
it is impossible to tell the exact time it 
reaches your local station. It is sug- 
gested that you watch your newspaper 
for the day and hour.) 
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THEATRE ON BROADWAY 


By PAUL MYERS 


Theatre Collection, New York Public Library, 


New York 18, New York 


Readers of this magazine may 
order tickets for Broadway plays 
through Mr. Myers. Requests 
should be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





Recent theatregoing has caused one to 
feel that the current stage should be 
very proud of its leading ladies but not 
of its dramatists. In almost all of the 
recent openings, it has been the leading 
lady who makes the evening seem 
worth-while. The most glaring instance 
of this condition is Daphne Laureola in 
which Dame Edith Evans is giving one 
of the most glowing performances we 
have witnessed in recent years. Dame 
Edith is the great English actress who, 
with the Old Vic Theatre Company, has 
played a wider range of roles than most 
actresses encompass in an entire career. 
Theatregoers on this side of the Atlantic 
have been privileged to see her in only 
four parts on the stage. Some of you 
may hes had a look at her in the film 
Dolwyn. Her last stage appearance be- 
fore us was as the Nurse in the Katha- 
rine Cornell revival of Romeo and Juliet. 

Daphne Laureola is the work of the 
Glasgow physician - playwright, James 
Bridie. It was a resounding success 
when presented in London. Mr. Bridie 
is known to us for his A Sleeping Clergy- 
man, which the Theatre Guild struggled 
with about fifteen years ago; The Black 
Eye, ambitiously presented by the Brat- 
tleboro Theatre during their stock sea- 
son in Brooklyn; and for Tobias and the 
Angel, which was offered by the Federal 
Theatre Project. Not one of these plays 
has been a commercial success, but they 
have awakened an interest and a curi- 
osity in Mr. Bridie. One has the feeling 
that he does have something to com- 
municate and that the theatre is his 
medium, but one feels unsatisfied. The 
plays do not seem complete. As one 
leaves the theatre, one. feels that Mr. 
Bridie has a great deal more locked in 
his mind, 

Daphne Laureola is not as much 
enigmatic as it is unresolved. In the 
case of T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party, 
one feels that everything the dramatist 
is saying is not being immediately com- 
prehended, but that further thought and 
another seeing of the play will reveal 
greater meaning. After Daphne Lau- 
reola I felt that, while I may not have 
understood eve inflection of Mr. 
Bridie’s text, I did grasp all of his mean- 
ing and it is not enough to give his play 
importance. 

The first encounter with Lady Pitts 
(played by Edith Evans) is in a rather 
sordid Soho restaurant. As she becomes 
increasingly inebriated, the Lady enters 
more and more into the lives of the other 
diners, who represent a very implausible 
cross-section of modern society. Car- 
ried away by the festivity, Lady Pitts 
invites them all to tea at her country 
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home in Hampstead. Oddly enough, in 
the second act, all of them do turn up 
for the tea. During this act, one meets 
Lady Pitts’ invalid husband and begins 
to understand some of the tensions of 
her life. In this act, abetted by the 
playing of Cecil Parker as Sir Joseph 
Pitts, the play seems at its best. You 
haven't heard anything of coincidence as 
yet! In the final act—set again in the 
Soho eating place—all of the same diners 
appear again plus Lady Pitts, who is a 
regenerated woman. Sir Joseph has died 
and she has married her chauffeur. 

This summary of the plot does, in- 
deed, sound rather ridiculous. Daphne 
Laureola is told, however, in Mr. 
Bridie’s words and through the artistry 
of Dame Edith Evans. One cannot re- 
peat too often how great is this artistry. 
Her refined inebriation in the opening 
scene of the play, the gracious poise 
and refinement of the second act, and her 
triumph at the finale reveal finely gra- 
dated facets of Lady Pitts. Let us hope 
that ere long we are afforded an oppor- 
tunity to see Dame Edith in one of her 
great roles. 

Another first lady of the British theatre 
is playing hereabouts in a London suc- 
cess. Flora Robson is appearing in a 
rather good play, Black Chiffon, by Les- 
ley Storm. As I write, the play is closed 
but will again be inviting audiences 
in about two weeks. It was necessary 
for Miss Robson to undergo surgery. As 
unpleasant as this was for her, it came 
at a very critical time for Black Chiffon. 
After winning mixed reviews from the 
first-night critics, the play was just be- 
ginning to catch on at the box office. 
Let us hope that the break in the run 
will not cause patronage to drop away. 

The action of Black Chiffon is set in 
the very pleasant drawing-room of the 
Christies’ home on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment, Londan. The Christies are a very 
comfortably established family subject to 
the stresses which beset all families but 
with all of the necessities and a goodly 
portion of the luxuries of life. Alicia 
Christie, the mother of the family, is 
guilty, however, of shoplifting from a 
department store. The play explores 
the underlying strains of Alicia’s seem- 
ingly placid life which have caused her 
to take the item of lady’s clothing re- 
ferred to in the title of the play. 

The total effect is a very sensitive 
probing into an entire segment of cur- 
rent life. The inner problems of Alicia 
Christie are shared by every one of us 
to a greater or a lesser degree. It is not 
evinced in shoplifting in all cases. It 
underlies many cases of alcoholism, of 
mental illness, of all kinds of delin- 


quency. In the wider sense it is a con- 
tributing cause of war, of labor unrest, 
of destruction. Miss Storm’s theme is a 
powerful one and she has treated it 
magnificently. One never loses interest 
in the Christies. They are genuine peo- 
ple who involve your sympathy. It is 
only after later reflection that the greater 
implications of the play become vivil. 
Black Chiffon is, I feel, the best play ‘o 
have come along during the current se :- 
son. 

Another of the theatre’s leading ladi-s 
is currently playing in a work that do:s 
not afford her enough opportunity. C>- 
leste Holm has been a favorite with this 
writer even before she won comple'e 
favor in Oklahoma! All of us loved h:r 
as Ado Annie in this work—the girl who 
“cant say No.” My enthusiasm for 
Celeste Holm goes back to the initial 
production of The Time of Your Lije, 
and from there through Papa Is All ard 
The Damask Cheek. When her Aco 
Annie burst upon the town, I was in tie 
disgusting position of being able to say 
“I told you so” (and I fear 1 did). 

Most of us have seen Miss Holm in 
her post-Oklahoma! success, Bloomer 
Girl. All but a few of us must have seen 
her in the films Gentlemen’s Agreement, 
The Snake Pit and Come to the Stable. 
I should like to add, parenthetically, 
that just a few days ago I saw another 
film in which she appears. This is the 
soon-to-be-released All About Eve. It 
is more than a good film—it is a film 
about the theatre. I shall, however, 
leave fuller description of it to my col- 
league on the neighboring pages of 
DRAMATICS. 

Affairs of State is the play in which 
Miss Holm has returned from the stu- 
dios of the West Coast. It is the work 
of Louis Verneuil and is, I believe, the 


first work of this author to reach us di- 


rectly. Mr. Verneuil was for long one 
of the top dramatists of the Parisian 
theatre and his works were. written in 
French. Some of them reached us in 
translation, but Affairs of State was 
written in English for Miss Holm to play 
in the American theatre. In spite of 
this, the play seems very like a trans- 
planted French bedroom farce. 


The locale of the play is the suburos 
of our nation’s capital. The people of 
the play are those who revolve in 
very high government circles. The loud- 
est laugh occurs when Philip Russ-!ll 
(played by Reginald Owen) dials a 
telephone number, pauses and begins 
his conversation with: “Hello, Harry . .. 
yes ... How’ss Bess .. . good... yes 

. and Margaret?” Philip Russell, you 
understand, is a very important perscn- 
age. There is much in the characier 
which leads one to believe that our elcer 
statesman, Bernard Baruch, might have 
served as the model. 


The plot of Affairs of State uncovers 


the maneuverings (political and ama- 


tory) of the people who might cong‘e- 
gate in the drawing-room of the United 
States’ Secretary of State. They are 
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Cameron Mitchell, a Vermont writer, visits Natchez, Miss., belle, Pat Crowley, in this cozy 
scene from the new Owen Crump comedy, Southern Exposure, which Margo Jones staged at 
the Biltmore Theatre. 








amusing people, their talk is polished 
and witty, their manners are charming. 
The play is just that—witty and charm- 
ing—but very little more. An excellent 
cast under the direction of the author 
holds an audience pleasantly amused. 

One of the bitterest disappointments 
in recent theatregoing was Southern Ex- 
posure. Many of us have been watch- 
ing with tremendous admiration the 
work carried on in Dallas by Margo 
Jones. Beginning three years ago with 
Theatre ’47, Miss Jones will soon inaugu- 
rate Theatre 50. It is the custom in 
Dallas to celebrate each New Year's Eve 
by rechristening the company which 
Miss Jones manages in the Gulf Oil 
Playhouse. 

One of Theatre *49’s triumphs was 
Owen Crump’s Southern Exposure. Miss 
Jones and two of her associates, Man- 
ning Gurian and Ted Adoue, decided to 
show this play to New York audiences. 
Many of us who are not able to get 
Dallas-way had been eager to see one 
of the plays performed in New York. 
It had been expected that the —, 
of a Dallas success with a New Yor 
audience would be a very pleasant oc- 
casion. I am forced to admit—and very 
dejectedly—that it has not proved so. 
Southern Exposure just doesn’t stand up 
in our Northern clime. Upon the stage 
of the Biltmore Theatre, it seems very 
amateurish. 

Mr. Crump has taken as the spring- 


| board for his comedy the apocryphal 
| Quotation: “We've got three industries 


in Natchez: Cotton, Oil and the Pil- 
grimage.” The action is set in the ante- 
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bellum manse of Miss Penelope May- 
weather during the Natchez Pilgrimage. 
John Salguod, a writer for Lire, insinu- 
ates himself into Penelope’s home as a 
means of uncovering some unknown facts 
about the South for his readers. From 
there on the plot is as hackneyed and 
unfunny as one can imagine. 

In fairness to Miss Jones, let us state 
that she has presented at her theatre the 
plays of Tennessee Williams, William 
Inge (author of last season’s Come Back, 
Little Sheba) as well as Shakespeare and 
Moliere. Southern Exposure, though a 
Dallas hit, is not from the top-drawer of 
the drama presented there. Let us hope 
that in a very short time Miss Jones 
will bring us another Dallas hit and one 


that we can express greater enthusiasm 
over. 


Just recently, one of the most brilli- 
ant of the season’s openings took place. 
This was the new Irving Berlin musi- 
cal, with a book by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse, Call Me Madam. In 
this production, the indestructible Ethel 
Merman plays a character based upon 
our Minister to Luxemburg, Mrs. Pearl 
Mesta. It has not been my fortune to 
have tickets for one of the early produc- 
tions so my review will have to wait until 
a later issue. I did attend a neighbor- 
ing theatre the same night, and was lucky 
enough to witness the festivities the 
premiere inspired. It was one of the 
great nights of the theatre and, therefore, 
I report it to you here. 


Great crowds filled the street all 
around the theatre before and after the 





performance. As the large limousines 
rolled up, the crowds near the curb 
would peep inside and announce to 
those in the back who the occupants 
were. A listing of the names would in- 
clude representatives of all artistic, po- 
litical and social life of the country. It 
was thrilling to hear the public cheer 
loudly for Judy Garland, and it must 
have been most reassuring for her. 

Long after the performance was con- 
cluded, crowds stood about in front of 
the theatre discussing the event and com- 
paring notes. Some of the talk centered 
about the show and Miss Merman, Irving 
Berlin, the merits or demerits of the 
book, the appearance of Paul Lukas in a 
musical. Most of the conversation cen- 
tered about the excitement of the eve- 
ning. We talked with total strangers. 
Somehow there was a homogeneity in 
the crowd . . . a common exhilaration. 
In the middle of the mob stood Beatrice 
Lillie, one of the greatest of the musical 
stage. Miss Lillie was rubbernecking 
as avidly as the rest of us. It was a great 
night | 
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SCREEN 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 
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This is the third of a 
series of seven articles on 
some of the less familiar 
phases of motion picture 
production. 
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OF ART AND PLASTER 


The first two articles in this series de- 
scribed the groundbreaking work of the 
Story and Research departments in major 
motion picture studios. When the story 
has been purchased and researched, the 
Art Department goes into action. 

As I entered the building that houses 
the art staff of 20th Century-Fox I read 
the bronze plaque that credits Joseph 
Urban with the design of the structure, 
a building completed several years ago 
when Urban was one of America’s lead- 
ing designers for the legitimate stage. 
Just inside the entry, a glass wall behind 
the reception desk offered a view of 
tropical plants reaching upward from 
a sunlit terrace. While I waited a man 
stepped into the room and went to the 
phone. I heard him warn someone to 
check carefully the action of the bloopers 
... the walls of that ship are Masonite... 
only material we could use because of 
the weight. 

Bloopers? Ship? Masonite? Perhaps 
this was no longer the Art Department. 
Mechanical effects, perhaps? Construc- 
tion? The conversation on the phone 
ended. Then—“This is Mr. Lyle Wheeler, 
Supervising Art Director.” I had come 
to the right place. 

The Art Department's work goes be- 
yond sketches and plans. In Mr. Wheel- 
ers office I learned about the bloopers 
— mechanical devices with automatic 
valves that release large quantities of 
water and spray to simulate waves. 
The ship in question was playing the 
title role in the U.S.S. Teakettle, a new 
picture about a destroyer-type vessel 
that was used for experimentation with 
a new kind of engine. The picture was 
well along in production, but the Art 
Department was still on the job, watch- 
ing over a counterfeit ship that only a 
few weeks before had been a penciled 
sketch on an artist’s drawing board. 

Right hand to Mr. Wheeler is Joseph 
C. Wright, his Executive Assistant. 
Under these two work a staff of eighty 
skilled employees: 40 draftsmen; 10 art 
directors; 5 assistant art directors; 5 
model-makers; 5 sketch artists; secre- 
taries, blue-print men, and stock-men; 
and two staff members who serve in a 
liaison capacity between Art and Re- 
search. The Art Department does more 
work with the Research staff than does 
any of the other departments. Mr. Wheel- 
er confessed that the only complaint his 
staff can make is that the Research De- 
partment is too far away. 


Most of the Art staff have a back- 
ground of architecture, though a sketch 
artist may have had his earlier experience 
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in commercial art. There were two long 
drafting rooms with the familiar high 
tables, stools, and fluorescent lighting. 
The blueprint room was active, with the 
smell of ammonia in the air as prints 
came through the drier. Fifteen copies 
of each drawing and plan go to as many 
different departments. 

In still another room, giants bent over 
a score of settings — the palace set for 
David and Bathsheba; a luxurious New 
York night club; a New England inn. 
The giants were the model-makers, the 
sets accurate forecasts of scenes yet to 
be constructed or already completed. 
Mr. Wheeler picked up an unfamiliar 
device and placed it vertically within 
the tiny replica of the palace. 

“Look through here.” 

Through the finder of the periscopic 
viewer I saw exactly what the camera 
would see — a long expanse of stone 
flooring, flanked by towering pillars, 
leading through an arched opening to 
an impressive flight of steps. It seemed 
that at any moment David might stride 
into sight: a silent token of the impor- 
tance of these models to the art men, 
the directors, and the cameramen. 

Walls that were to be constructed as 
“wild” — that is, removable to allow for 
free camera movement into the playing 
areas — bore a red stripe; these could 
be lifted from the model to simulate 
actual set operations. Models of more 
or less permanent sets on the lot occu- 
pied long rows of shelves; before a 
used set is put to work on a succeeding 
job, the necessary revamping is tried out 
in miniature and possible errors avoided 
without the risks of delay and added 
expense. 

Lyle Wheeler himself has two prized 
Academy Awards to his credit: Gone 
With the Wind, designed while he was 
with Selznick; and Anna and the King of 
Siam, a 20th film. He’s justly proud of 
his staff. One art director and an assist- 
ant are assigned to each picture; they fol- 
low the progress of production from the 
first sketches through to the end of 
shooting. Each director has his own re- 
search library and office. And each is, 
in his own right, an artist. 

The Fox Hills Studio acreage stretches 
from Pico Boulevard on the south to 
Santa Monica Boulevard on the north, 
bridging Olympic about midway with an 
overhead pass. The rolling grounds are 
flanked by gently sloping hills, and 
beyond the hills are mountains. The three 
boulevards are heavily traveled arteries 
between downtown Los Angeles and the 
Pacific Ocean; yet the elevation and ex- 
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: Special 
| Entertainments 


Our Pantomimes and other Easy Entertainments 
are fast reaching the popularity of our read- 
We list here a few good ones. 


author of “And the Ghost Walked.” Easily 
arranged for any time of year. ...... 50c 


AND THE GHOST WALKED. White. A mystery 
pantomime. 10 characters, either sex, and 
I et hy aeatkan» « 50c 

BEHIND THE SCENES. White. Skit. 5m. 3f. 
15 min. One side of stage shows the radio 
as it is enjoyed by the listening fans, and 
the other the “‘talent’” as it really is at the 
broadcasting station. Few lines to or 

DEAR MOM. Elastic cast. One Rehearsal Skit. 

| 


ings. 
AND CHRISTMAS CAME. Pantomime by the 


arg Re, arg Se te ee Ok ee ek ee c 
| COON CAPERS. Blackface skit for 3 men. 50c 


pageant. 3m. 5f. and a choir for choric 
speaking and the singing of 3 hymns. 75c¢ 


FOLLY ON THE TROLLEY. S. Stephenson. A 
skit of the gay nineties. 10 characters. A 
funny pantomime stunt, easily staged. The 
characters are street car passengers, who 
perform to the comedy lines of a reader. 
If a laugh is desired, use this skit. .... 50¢ 


FREEDOM’S CAVALCADE. Albert Van Antwerp. 
Unique Patriotic Revue showing America’s 
struggle for freedom. 20 principals and any 


number extras. While a narrator links the 
story together, ‘‘freedom’s cavalcade”’ moves 
Co ee 75¢ 
(FROM THE SIDE LINES, GANG’S ALL HERE, 
GOLDEN WISH. Grace Sloan Overton. A dra- 


Good for many occasions, especially Mother- 
ee 60c 
FAITH IS THE VICTORY. A _ good sacred 





and LL ASK MY FATHER are good pep 
Stunts) 


matic banquet program for youth. .. 50¢ 


HERE COMES THE BRIDE. White. Mock Wed- 
ding. 5m. 6f. and extras. 15 min. a 


S 
Sr ae Sul. UR als Ske wie ba wee 50c 





HOW TO GET A MALE. S. Stephenson. Hill- 
billy pantomime. 5 m. f. and reader. 15 
min. A sure laugh getter. 50c 


LILY’S MAY DAY BALL. (May be Valentine 
or New Year’s Ball). 1950 one character 
farcical skit for four women (one plump 


sketch that is a riot. .............. 60¢e 
LOSING BATTLE. Felton-Mahood. 15 min. A 
and resigned, one plump and distressed, one 





very plump and unconcerned, and one young 
i oe eee oe ne 50c 


SINGING ALONG WITH AMERICA. Lindsay. 
Pageant. Authentic and entertaining history 
of our popular folk and patriotic songs pre- 


sented with dances and tableaux. May be 
produced by only a narrator, singer and 
pianist, but is more effective as a group 
enterprise. (School orchestra, fife and drum 
corps, and chorus) (Music not furnished.) 
ee ae es 75¢c 








WHO’S WHO. Gwen Lark. Skit in blackface. 
2m. 15 min. Brown comes to consult a psy- 
chiatrist and finds Dr. Zaney as “screwy” 
PS Sod boo wh oe ee eee 50c 
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panse of the lot isolate the visitor from 
the sights and sounds of the city. Here, 
lying beyond the- huge sound ‘stages — 
where sets are erected and struck in 
regular succession — are the more perma- 
nent products of the Art Department's 
imagination and skill. 

Here are stored in rows of racks, the 
thousands of inventoried set-pieces that 
can be called back into service by the 
Art men and rejuvenated on order: old 


iron elevator cages; scores of fireplaces , 


and mantelpieces; stone and brick wall 
sections; staircases and balustrades; the 
facades of buildings. 

Suddenly, the road makes a_ sharp 
turn. You are no longer on the lot, 
but in a small Midwestern town. There 
are the square, the courthouse, the bank, 
the rows of trees, the white porches. 
The buildings are weathered, but the 
lawns are bright green. It is Fall and the 
air is clear. A man appears from around 
a corner and then disappears into a re- 
pair shop. There are the sounds of men 
and machines, so you follow curiously. 
Then you see that a machine shop has 
been set up, here in this village that 
has only a face; studio workers are 
going about their day's work. You turn 
your back on them — the town returns. 

You drive on, and at every other turn 
you find yourself transported to a new 
environment. You think of the Magic 
Carpet. Here is a town of The Old 
West; only the imprint of tire treads 
in the dirt street betray the year... . 
Here are the sidewalks of Little Old 
New York; nearby are the streets of 
London; around the corner is the large 
frame house of the Gilbreth family in 
Cheaper By the Dozen. . . . You notice 
a square pocket in the ground, and 
running from it a dozen heavy conduits 
that go immediately underground: cables 
required to carry the electrical load re- 
quired in motion picture production. 
And stretching over a large area of a 
mock city, parallel wires designed to sup- 
port the hundreds of yards of black cloth 
with which the town can be canopied for 
night scenes, shot during the daylight 
hours. 
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Lyle Wheeler, Supervising Art Director at 20th 
Century-Fox Studio. 








Studio heads have found it impracti- . 


cal to use each other's temporary sets, 
although such a mutual exchange was 
tried during the last war. Sudden altera- 
tions in production plans at a studio fre- 
quently required the use of a setting 
occupied at the time by a visiting outfit; 
inefficiency and greater expense was the 
result. 

But out here, away from the sound 
stages, the story is different. 20th regu- 
larly makes available its permanent sites 
to other studios, as do the other majors. 
Such sites are the many street scenes. 
Such, too, is the huge artificial “lake,” 
dry between productions, where two 
massive Spanish galleons are docked; 
in the distance is New York and, not far 
from it, the Italian town built for A Bell 
for Adano. Beyond, in another direction, 
is a massive sky drop, fronted by a shal- 
low basin that might occupy half a foot- 
ball field. Here many scenes at sea are 
shot, with large models of ships afloat 
on water that is agitated by machines 
at the basin’s edge. On a sunny day the 
artificial sky reflects almost perfectly the 
blue of the limitless original beyond and 
above it. A ten-deck scaffolding on steel 
tracks moves easily across its face for a 
new paint job on each new picture. 

Also available on lease to other studios 
are the collection of old automobiles, the 
airplanes, a submarine. 20th Century- 
Fox, in addition to having what is prob- 
ably the best New York section, has two 
complete railway stations—one town 
and one city — equipped with modern 
engine and cars. Each station has ap- 
peared in countless films. But when Art 
Director Wheeler needs the streets of 
St. Louis, he applies to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer; that MGM exterior has been 
used in four different pictures released 
by 20th. 


Most attractive of all the exteriors is 
the village of Lourdes. Its creation for 
The Song of Bernadette is a story in it- 
self. Arrangements had been completed 
for location work in an ideal village of 
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Quebec, when the war with its transpor- 
tation problems forced abandonment of 
the plan. A setting would have to be 
built at home. After months of prepara- 
tion and hard work, on the slopes of Fox 
Hills arose the town of Lourdes: the 
winding streets, the village fountain, the 
old church, the little houses, the home 
of Bernadette, the river, the old mill, 
the grotto. 

Trees sprang up overnight, trans- 
planted full-grown. A large basin re- 
leased water that rushed through sluices 
past the mill, winding by the grotto and 
around the bend, where, from a second 
basin, it was pumped back to its starting 
place — to return on its 500-foot course. 
It was a three-speed river: careful en- 
gineering allowed an imitation of the 
changing flow during the three seasons 
of the year. 

The war drastically affected the availa- 
bility of standard materials. But Para- 
mount and 20th discovered at about 
the same time a large stock of used 
lumber on Terminal Island. Plaster was 
still unrestricted. Bent and rusted nails 
could be salvaged from the secondhand 
lumber and old scenery across the lot. 
A nail-straightener was constructed and 
put to work. And out of plaster and 
used lumber sprang the little French 
village. 

I looked beyond the ancient roof-tops 
and was shocked to see telephone poles 
and wires that obviously served the 
studio. My host casually explained that, 
during the shooting of the picture, a 
cut-out mountain was constructed to 
conceal the intruders. 

The spell of the village was strong. 
As we walked up the winding street 
there was a hush over the old buildings. 
We stood in front of the picturesque 
church. 

“Plaster and old lumber,” said my host. 

“All of it?” 

“All of it.” 

I walked slowly to the stone wall and 
cautiously rapped it. Hollow. My host 
smiled and indicated the iron railing. 
I tapped it. “Wood. 

The illusion was hard to shake. The 
church was beautifully proportioned and 
inspiring against the sky. We turned in 
at the gate and walked up the stone steps 
to heavy oak doors. Was that chanting 
beyond the walls? The doors swung 
slowly open at our touch. . . . Nothing 
but scaffolding, dust, and, beyond the 
bare supporting framework, the open 
sky. 
Yet as we turned back to the quiet 
street, the spell returned. This, for a 
moment, was Lourdes. The charm of 
this hollow shell was a tribute to an 
artist’s vision, a symbol of his skill. 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


Director of Dramatics, Northeastern State College 








This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, 
and students choose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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STAGING THE TRAITOR 
By NINA J. BAKER 


Director of Dramatics, Elyria, Ohio 


(As produced by the Players’ Club and Thespian Troupe 946 of Elyria High School, 
Elyria, Ohio. ) 


THE TRAITOR, a melodrama in two acts, by Herman 
Wouk. 15 men and 3 women, modern street cos- 
tumes and Navy uniforms. One interior. Royalty, 
$50.00 first performance, $25.00 each succeeding 
performance. Samuel French, 25 W. 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Suitability 

One could almost wish that this play 
wouldn't remain so persistently timely. 
Just when it threatens to become some- 
what “dated,” an Alger Hiss trial or a 
Klaus Fuchs case fills the news. The 
words of the latter’s father, quoted from 
my morning paper as I start this article, 
might be taken directly from The Traitor. 
When the young scientist of the play is 
being questioned, he exclaims: “What 
guide has a man for his actions but the 
lights of his own reasoning and good 
conscience? . . . I saw a chance to bring 
world peace and I acted.” This morning 
Dr. Fuch’s father tells reporters, “If he 
did it, it was because of his idealism and 
regard for Communism.” The Traitor 
will be timely as long as the cold war 


lasts. 
Plot 


Dr. Allen Carr, an earnest, idealistic 
young scientist, sincerely believes that 
the only way to prevent the catastrophe 
of a final world war is to share with the 
rest of the world, and particularly with 
Russia, all our knowledge of the atom 
bomb. He sets about carrying out his 
ideas secretly and in so doing brings 
down upon himself the full force of 
Naval Intelligence. In the scientist's 
absence, an Intelligence crew descends 
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upon his study, makes a sweeping exami- 
nation, taps his telephone, and sets up a 
dictaphone. This is one of the most 
exciting scenes of the play. 

Through the combined persuasive ef- 
forts of kindly old Prof. Emanuel and a 
wise, tough, disillusioned, but perserver- 
ing Naval Intelligence Captain, Dr. Carr 
finally realizes the awful enormity of his 
acts and lends himself heroically to cor- 
recting his mistake. In a gun-battle 
climax both he and the high-ranking 
Russian agent are killed. The ending is 
right and inevitable. 


Casting 

We may as well recognize right in the 
beginning that this play presents casting 
problems. Fifteen men and three women! 
That alone will rule it out for many 
schools, but it is so well worth doing 
that any effort to overcome this difficulty 
will be amply repaid. 

The role of the scientist demands a 
personality that elicits sympathy, and a 
great sensitivity and versatility in pre- 
senting the many facets of a complex 
and diverse character. He must be able 
to portray successfully many emotions. 

For the old professor line-reading is 
of paramount importance. He has many 
long speeches and must use variety and 
be able to “open up” the long passages 
so that they will have meaning and 
effectiveness. 

Capt. Gallagher can be all things to 
the play. He is hard-bitten and humor- 


Scene from The 

* Traitor, as »ro- 
duced by ‘he 
Players’ Club 
and Thespian 
Troupe 946. 


ously ironic — providing most of ‘he 
laughs of the play; but when he goes 
into action, everything snaps into high 
gear. 

Lieut. Henderson, nice-looking, fresh, 
likable, given to banter but ready for 
serious business at a moment's notice, 
is not particularly difficult to play but 
is a rich and rewarding part. Jane, Dr. 
Carr's fiancee, is attractive, intelligent, 
and has a certain maturity. Since she is 
on stage for a considerable time with few 
lines, she must have repose and yet be 
a good listener, with a quiet alertness 
that keeps her in the picture. Eva Mc- 
Keon, as one of the spy ring, we played 
fairly straight with only a touch of the 
siren. Only one member of the spy ring 
is actually foreign, and he may have any 
European accent. Just sounding different 
helps to make him seem sinister and 
menacing. Other characters are minor. 
If necessary, the number of seamen in 
the Naval Intelligence unit can be cut 
down by one or two and their lines and 
business distributed among the others. 


Rehearsals 


Six weeks is our usual time for pre- 
paring a play, and it was quite adequate 
for The Traitor. This meant two hours 
every day after school for five wecks, 
four hours on the last Sunday afternoon 
for putting the entire play together — 
with stage set, stage props (hand props 
had already been in use at least ‘ten 
days), lighting — in fact, everything ex- 
cept costumes and make-up. On Mon- 
day came a similar session; on Tuesday, 
the first dress rehearsal — after school; 
and on Wednesday night (our only ni zht 
session) the final dress rehearsal. 


Directing 

Following are some brief but specific 
suggestions that may prove helpful in 
directing this play: (1) If the professor 
is walking about at the opening, instad 
of dictating from the sofa, the play starts 
off better. (2) The search scene at the 
end of Act One must be planned to the 
smallest detail, so that it seems that each 
member of the Intelligence team as 
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dgne this before and knows exactly what 
he is doing now. (3) As the sailors come 
piling through the windows in Act One, 
Scene Two, the action in center stage 
must be very fast and incisive, keeping 
the attention of the audience there. 
Otherwise, the window entrance may 
bring an undesired laugh. (4) Gallagher 
has some puzzling lines on page 55. 
When he says to Henderson: “Take an 
even strain” and through the next two 
sentences (and for the sentence on the 
next page, “Somehow we'll have to man- 
age to search this place.”), we had him 
speak in an undertone, so that Jane pre- 
sumably doesn’t hear him. If the two men 
work well DL just before these lines, 
it ‘sn’t too obvious. (5) The second 
dic:aphone can be installed behind a 
pic'ure on UR wall. (6) Act Two, Scene 
Two, can open with a most effective 
sta,e picture: Jane on sofa L; Prof. 
Emanuel and Henderson in chairs DR; 
Chef Wilson and assistant working on 
dic'aphone UR; Reynolds on guard in- 
sid. window L;-and Gallagher and the 
other three men grouped DLC. (7) The 
lon: speeches of the Russian agent pre- 
sen: real problems, especially the one 
tha: covers almost two pages. We cut 
it a bit, but one has the feeling that it 
was already reduced to a minimum in 
the original production and that practi- 
cally everything in there must remain. 
So the director must help the actor to 
handle it “as is.” Action is the key to 
this; but in order not to have it seem 
‘put in,” the character must be played 
as an alert, tense individual. Then his 
moving toward Carr, tapping him on the 
shoulder, moving away, walking up and 
down, loosening his coat, sitting on desk, 


bench or chair, rising and moving about«: 


again, etc., will seen natural to him. All 


this must be fitted skillfully to his lines. — 


(8) To keep Dr. Carr at stage L for 
the shooting, so he can fall near the sofa, 
use floor lamp UL for him to turn off 
remaining light — instead of switch by 
the archway. (9) The ending in the 
script is unsatisfactory. We had the pro- 


fessor re-state some of Carr’s own lines 


in his final speech, making the closing 
line: “Don’t blame yourself, Captain. He 
was torn between two loyalties — loyalty 
to:;his country and loyalty to all mankind. 
He saw a chance to bring world peace. 
If he made a mistake, he has given his 
life to correct it.” End with tableau; 
cut telephone business. 


Stage Problems 


At the time we did The Traitor, only 
the cloth-bound edition was available. 
It had no scene plot and the brief verbal 
description of the set was not clear, so 
we had to work ours out the hard way. 
A P a wSketch of the one we used is 
inéluded here. 

Any director will recognize immedi- 
ately that the problem prop is the Geiger 
counter, but it really isn’t too difficult. 
Almost any scientific laboratory or supply 
house can furnish a picture of it, and 
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MISS BAKER 


Miss Baker is Director of Dra- 
matics in Elyria High School, a po- 
sition held since 1928. She is a 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and has done graduate study 
at Northwestern and Columbia Uni- 
versities. 











some houses will loan or rent one. An in- 
genious lad, with a picture, some light 
ply-wood, a can af gray paint, a clacker 
from the dime store, some batteries, wire, 
and a switch or two, can make one that 
works on stage and is convincing. (A 
little flexible tongue of metal under the 
carrying handle. can be pressed by the 
actor without anyone's noticing, and this, 
wired to the clacker, produces the 
sound. ) 

With all the popping in and out of 
windows that the Navy does, it’s better 
to use casements, with the sill not much 
more than two feet above the floor. 

An easy spot for the second dicta- 
phone is behind a picture. We took a 
round piece of tin (off a can), punched 
holes for screws, and covered it with a 
piece of black net. 

Lighting 

Only simple light changes are needed. 
We used a pair of side lights for the 
apparent source of general illumina- 
tion, this to be turned on when the 
characters enter the room at the begin- 
ning of Act One, Scene Two; off just 
before the entrance of the Russian 
agent; and on again by Gallagher on 
page 106. A floor lamp UL is turned 
on by Henderson in Act One, Scene 
One, to examine the photo negative; 
and the same lamp is turned off by Carr 
on “Captain! For God's sake!” on page 
106. Stage illumination is dimmed up 
or down on these changes. 


Costuming 
No ‘special problems are presented 
here. In a city of any size, dines will 
be plenty of uniforms available from 





men and boys who served in the United 
States Navy. Stripes of gold braid can 
be added for the necessary rank, and 
ribbons and medals used as desired. 

Prof. Emanuel and Dr. Carr should 
not be too trim and pressed, and Mr. 
Fislinger should look very prosperous. 


Make-up 

This is easy —just the usual. Many 
of the characters are young, requiring 
only straight make-up. For the older 
characters, choose students with poten- 
tial hollows or pudginess that can be 
emphasized. Add to these pale or 
ruddy foundations and powder; some 
lines; gray eyebrows; suitable hair col- 
ors, cuts, and coiffures; and omit cheek 
and lip rouge. 


Budget 


Royalty $75.00; books $20.00 (We 
tore apart several copies to supply the 
minor characters.); dry cleaning on bor- 
rowed costumes — before we returned 
them, about $12.00; advertising and 
programs +$55.00; paint, a small amount 
of lumber, and a few properties, about 


$25.00. Total, $167.00. 


Publicity 
If only one could rub a magic lamp 
and have a house full of audience every 
night! We used the usual posters and 
window cards around school and about 
town; got several articles into the local 
paper; had spot announcements and an 
interview on the local radio station; and 
broadcast various skits and announce- 
ments to the school over the P.A. sys- 
tem. But after all is said and done, we 
still have to depend upon our students 
to “sell” the play. It takes that personal 
contact. 
Results 


We still experience a warm glow when 
we think of our production of The Trai- 
tor. It is a very satisfying play and one 
not quickly forgotten. 


Next Issue: Staging 
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Diagram of Stage Setting for The Traitor. 
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This Department has for its purpose 
the advancement of the Children’s 
Theatre Movement in America. Direc- 
tors and teachers are urged to report 
to Miss Horton, for publication in this 
Department, news of their productions 
and other significant projects. 
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The sounder, more intelligent view 
and use of creative dramatics have re- 
ceived a boost with the publication of 
Isabel B. Burger’s book, Creative Play 
Acting, by A. S. Barnes and Co., New 
York. 

A misunderstanding of this dramatic 
method has led in the past to its mis- 
use. Experts in the field have worked 
to raise the standards of this art. 

Mrs. Burger’s book is a comprehensive 
course in the art of teaching creative 
dramatics. It is a complete guide, and 
no teacher can afford to be without it. 
That includes all teachers, teachers of 
every subject, for the author makes it 
clear that creative dramatics is one of 
the most effective educational means 
open to the instructor today. 

This book, Creative Play Acting, does 
more than just present a planned pro- 
gram of action, with exercises and sug- 
gestions. It explains the psychological 
advantages of creative dramatics. It 
demonstrates, through clear example, 
how it helps develop the whole child. 
No lecture or reading assignment can 
bring home to a child any of the basic 
attitudes necessary for today’s citizen 
with half the effectiveness of personal 
participation in a creative dramatic dem- 
onstration. 

There is a worthwhile quote from 
Chapter One. “What are the basic at- 
tributes of a contributive citizen in to- 
day’s democratic society? Besides a 
good foundation of factual knowledge, 
it is physical, emotional and spiritual 
health that constitutes the goal. The 
well-rounded boy and girl today should 
possess: (1) a healthy and well-coordi- 
nated body; (2) flexibility and fluency 
in oral communication of ideas; (3) 
a deep and sympathetic understanding 
of his fellow man; (4) an active creative 
imagination; (5) resourcefulness and in- 
dependence; (6) initiative; (7) con- 
trolled and balanced emotions; (8) 
ability to cooperate with the group; (9) 
sound attitudes of behavior toward 
home, church, school and community; 
(10) aesthetic sensitivity — a real appre- 
ciation for beauty of form, color, sound, 
line.” 

Mrs. Burger, in her development of 
the creative dramatics process, gives ex- 
amples to prove each of the above 
points. She takes the reader and stu- 
dent step by step, in clear language, 
through the activity pantomime, the 
mood pantomime, change-of-mood pan- 
tomime, into dialogue and the short 
play, The long play too is analyzed in 
detail. Mrs. Burger does not waste 
words and is most explicit in her remarks 
to the director and technician. 
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The Appendices give a bibliography 
of stories for dramatization according to 
age groups; the texts of a short play, 
The Queen of Hearts; a longer short 
play, The King’s Birthday; and a long 
play, Child of the Sky. 

The illustrations and sketches are 
well chosen to put their points across. 

We turn from Mrs. Burger’s book to 
her actual work in creative dramatics, 
which she has been conducting success- 
fully for many years in Baltimore, Mary- 
land at the Children’s Experimental 
Theatre. 

The theatre has had such success and 
now has such a long waiting list that 
this year the Experimental Theatre has 
decided to set up its first branch in 
Catonsville, Maryland. The arrangement 
of setting up separate branches in the 
outlying communities, conducted by 
their trained apprentice teachers, will 


take care of the many boys and girls 
whom the main theatre cannot include, 
The Theatre hopes to establish an addi. 
tional branch each year. 

The Catonsville Branch will be under 
the direction of Miss Clare Babb, gradu- 
ate of Wheaton College in Massachu- 
setts and long an associate of Mrs. Bur- 

er’s. 

There will be two groups of 25 each 
and they will meet once a week after 
school for an hour and a half. One 
group is for children 8 to 10 years of 
age, and the other, for those 11 to 14. 
The classes will be held at the Catons. 
ville Elementary School and the final 
play will be presented at Catonsville 
High School next spring. The group is 
sponsored by the Woman’s Club of 
Catonsville. 

The main theatre in Baltimore, under 
Mrs. Burger’s direction, has an ambi- 
tious program for this year. It will 
give four plays for children (December, 
January, March and May), a teachers 
training course for youth leaders, Jan- 
uary through March, and continue to 
give consultations, lectures and demon- 
strations for youth-serving agencies in 
the community. This season, for the sec- 
ond time, the Children’s Theatre Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with the Ballti- 











Young people add finishing touches to their workshop, the Hundred-Year-Old House, in prepa- 
ration for the opening of the Children’s Experimental Theatre season, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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more Museum of Art, brought the Chil- 
dren’s World Theatre to Baltimore with 
a performance of Aladdin presented at 
the Museum in November. 

A scholarship tuition-free course is of- 
fered three times a year by The Chil- 
dren’s Playhouse, Muncie, Indiana, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Irene Belcher. 
Seventeen children get free instruction 
in theatre and drama in three different 
classes a winter season, reaching over 
fifty children during that time. Their 
work is largely at first in creative dra- 
matics. This scholarship idea is one 
which well might be followed by other 
theatres to give worthwhile children 
who cannot afford it the advantage of 
children’s theatre participation. 


The work of Charlotte Chorpenning 
at the Goodman Memorial Theatre in 
Chicago has long led in the children’s 
theatre field. Mrs. Chorpenning reports 
this year that their advanced students 
are beginning to do one children’s play 
as a thesis. This work, of course, is done 
under supervision. Last spring one stu- 
dent did King Midas. This December, 
their business manager will do Robin- 
son Crusoe, by Charlotte Chorpenning. 
The Goodman Children’s Theatre’s first 
production this year will be a revival of 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Inspiring children’s theatre work is 
being conducted at Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan, under the 
direction of Eleanor Chase. Beginning 
the week of November 12 the Children’s 
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FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S PLAY 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN 


By MADGE MILLER 


Cast: Three women, three men, one girl, two boys, child extras. 


A plague of rats has infested the town of Hamelin, and the townspeople are threatening to remove their Councillors 
from office, when a strange Piper appears with an offer to dispose of the rats for a thousand guilders. 
cillors agree, and the Piper does actually charm the rats with his pipe, until they are all drowned in the river 
Weser. But when the townspeople, motivated by greed, refuse to pay him his fee, the Piper charms their children 
with his pipe, and leads them into a nearby mountainside, where the walls of rock close behind them. Dirk, the 
little crippled boy, who was not able to keep up with the other children who entered the mountain, tries to re- 
capture the Piper’s tune on his own pipe, but is not able to remember it until each of the townspeople has 
surrendered the possession he loves most, and Dirk even gives up his own crutch. Then, with the aid of a masked 
minstrel, he plays the right music, and leads the children out of the mountainside, back to the town. | 


A new version of the story made immortal by Robert Browning’s poem. Plays about two hours, before a single set. | 


AVAILABLE FROM 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT, ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
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Theatre of Michigan State College be- 
gan its touring with Charlotte Chorpen- 
ning’s Jack and the Beanstalk. The actors 
travel by bus and truck to towns within 
a hundred mile radius. The perform- 
ances are sponsored by P.T.A.’s, schools, 
A.A.U.W., etc. The actors, with the 
exception of Jack, are adults. 

The Children’s Theatre is built around 
the nucleus of the class in children’s 
theatre. The members of that class 
serve as production heads on all crews. 
The other crew members are from the 





introductory course in theatre. The try- 
outs are college-wide. Technical Direc- 
tor is Harold Niven. 

In addition to this work, their Toy- 
shop Theatre, which uses child casts, 
will be doing some plays December 1 
and 2. Dorothy Harrison,'a graduate 
assistant in children’s theatre, will base 
her master’s thesis on the organization 
and development of this theatre. The 
plays themselves are directed by other 
graduate students. 

(Continued on page 22) 











Pleased Surprise ! 


‘‘The New Puppy” Beginning Pantomime in a Let-Your-Hands-Talk lesson. 


Children’s Playhouse, Muncie, Ind. 
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SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 
Gennett & Speedy-Q 
Write for free catalogue 
GENNETT RECORDS 
Division OF STARR PIANO Co., INC. 
, Richmond Indiana 





THESPIAN RINGS 


New — Beautiful — Official 
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Finely modeled 
gold-filled insignia 
on a sterling silver shank 


For Students and Sponsors 
Students — 1/10 10kt gold-filled 
crest on sterling shank .. $5.00 


Sponsors — 1/5 10kt gold-filled 
crest on sterling silver shank with 
words “’Troupe Sponsor’ in the 
0 SS SE $7.50 


(Prices include excise tax — Ohio 
orders must add 3% sales tax) 


A RING THESPIANS 
WILL BE PROUD TO OWN 


All orders, including ring sizes and checks 
made payable to Gordon B. Miller and 
Co., must be mailed to The National 
Thespian Society, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


Include name and address. 


Gordon B. Miller & Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 21) 

The Toyshop Theatre is a member- 
ship group. Junior members (5 to 9 
years) attend the plays (4 each year) 
and the active members (10 to 14 years ) 
try out for the plays. All the active 
members who keep coming to try-outs 
are used in roles during the year. 

They also have a couple of creative 
dramatics classes which are used as dem- 
onstration classes for the college course. 

The Children’s Theatre plans for its 
spring production Huckleberry Finn, by 
Frank Whiting. 

The Play House Children’s Theatre, 
Cleveland, Ohio, opened their new thea- 
tre. Their classes now take place in 
their Brooks Theatre and their 77th 
Street Theatre. About 500 children are 
enrolled. 

Their first show of the season, pre- 
sented the end of October and over the 
Thanksgiving holiday, was Dick Whit- 
tington and His Wonderful Cat, by Ed- 
ward Mabley. Harriet Brazier, the di- 
rector, reports that they also have a new 
script, written by a blind girl, a student 
at Western Reserve, and Herbert Kan- 
zell. It is called The Hiccupping Prin- 
cess. Miss Brazier plans it for produc- 
tion at Christmas time. 
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Best [Thespian Honor Roll 


For Meritorious Participation in Dramatic Arts During the 1949-50 School Year F 


Columbus Carpenter, Troupe 3, East High 
School, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Mary Louise Peterson, Troupe 4, Cody, Wyo., 
High School. 

Ralph Schroeder, Joyce Markell, Troupe 6, 
Twp. High School, Mentor, Ohio. 

Lynn Phalen, Troupe 7, Johnstown-Monroe 
High School, Johnstown, Ohio. 

Joan Kintzing, Jack Larison, Troupe 8, Edi- 
son High School, Miami, Fla. 

Gerald Lange, Mary Schwitzer, Nancy Barker, 
Nita Olson, Troupe 12, Sac City, Ia., High 
School. 

Carol Blick, Gail Conner, Lisbeth Shields, 
Troupe 13, Castleford, Idaho, High School. 

Barbara Foster, John Boicourt, Troupe 16, 
Twp. High School, Harrisburg, IIl. 

Barbara Berggren, Bethel Strotman, Troupe 
17, Aurora, Nebr., High School. 

Violet Gibson, Troupe 19, Flemington, W. 
Va., High School. 

Jackie Hauneman, George Bander, Troupe 21, 
Ben Davis High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mary Lee Sloan, Evelyn Justice, Troupe 23, 
Williamson, W. Va., High School. 

Jim Johns, Troupe 24, Noblesville, Ind., High 
School. 

Curtis Woods, Troupe 30, Clendenin, W. Va., 
High School. 

Patty Wells, Troupe 34, Fairview, W. Va., 
High School. 

Sarah Thigpen, Billy Shaddix, Troupe 35, 
Mainland High School, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Betty Porter, Troupe 36, Hope, Ark., High 
School. 

Darrell Essex, Karen Dobbins, Troupe 37, 
Centennial High School, Pueblo, Colo. 

K. Dunkley, Betty Westerberg, Troupe 39, 
Preston, Idaho, High School. 

Patsy Nash, Troupe 42, El Dorado, Ark., 
High School. 

Peggy Zinn, Sarah Moore, Troupe 43, Hun- 
Williamson, W. Va., High School. 
dred, W. Va., High School. 

Peggy Rowland, Troupe 45, Kilgore, Tex., 
High School. 

Roberta Oursler, Gary Lehman, Troupe 47, 
Newton, Kans., High School. 

Margaret Ann Peterson, Troupe 51, Grundy 
Center, Ia., High School. 

Jacqueline Payne, Bobby Clay, Troupe 53, 
Heflin, Ala., High School. 

Maxine Jarrell, Sandra Kitchen, Troupe 55, 
Beaver High School, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Hugh Burgess, Beverly Gallup, Troupe 56, 

Moscow, Idaho, High School. 

Marvin Atkinson, Ellenor Preith, Troupe 57, 
Columbus, Ind., High School. 

Richard Hoffmeister, Troupe 60, Sr. High 
School, Boulder, Colo. 

Laural Hobick, Helen Birge, Troupe 62, Oak- 
wood Twp. High School, Fithian, IIl 

William Thompson, Troupe 63, East Haven, 
Conn., High School. 

Emanuel Bourlas, Troupe 66, Lehman High 
School, Canton, Ohio. 

Ruth Gordon, Kay Baird, Troupe 67, Rigby, 
Idaho, High School. 

George Flanders, Andrea Adams, Troupe 69, 
Sr. High School, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Maryan Forbes, Mary Ann Petri, Marlene 
DeKay, Joan Strange, Troupe 70, Lara- 
mie, Wyo., High School. 

Dee Christensen, Troupe 71, Wendell, Idaho, 
High School. 

Patricia Mann, Troupe 72, Alderson, W. Va., 
High School. 

Claude Marshall, Charles Woodruff, Troupe 
74, Middletown, N. Y., High School. 

Eleanor Fullmore, Troupe 75, Milwaukie, 
Ore., High School. 

Ladye Bursch, Dorothye Palmer, Troupe 78, 
Hot Springs, Ark., High School. 

Linda Day, Troupe 79, Millersburg, Pa., 
High School. 

Ida Frances Routh, Troupe 82, Etowah, Tenn., 
High School. 


Charles Lambert, Troupe 84, Princeton, W. 
Va., High School. 

Leon Brown, Troupe 85, Mission, Texas, !ligh 
School. 

James Mechem, Troupe 87, Sterling, Colo. 
High School. 

Tom La Paze, Troupe 89, Struthers, (hio, 
High School. 

James Spahr, Troupe 90, Kingwood, W. Va, 
High School. 

Barbara LeRoy, Troupe 91, Isaac C. Eston 
Sr. High School, Michigan City, Ind. 

Lowell Harris, Nancy Zinns, Troupe 94, “ork 
Comm. High School, Elmhurst, III. 

Arlene Lewis, Troupe 95, Gettysburg, Pa, 
High School. 

Marilyn Mawson, Troupe 98, Fayetteville. 
N. Y., High School. 

Lola Boram, Troupe 99, Weston, W. Va. 
High School. 

Tommy Adair, Troupe 101, Midwest City, 
Okla., High School. 

David McGinnis, Troupe 104, 
High School, Akron, Ohio. 
Jean Weiss, Terry Davis, Troupe 106, Senior 

High School, Champaign, III. 

Carl Balson, Troupe 108, Senior High School, 
Kenmore, N. Y. 

James Kenworthy, Troupe 109, Liberty, N. Y. 
High School. 

Renee Wintle, Robert Jamison, Troupe 111. 
Senior High School, Burley, Ida. 

Alice Peterson, Troupe 113, Omak, Wash. 
High School. 

Babette Schneer, Walter Carlin, Troupe 114 
A. B. Davis High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Philip Hageman, Troupe 116, Mt. Vernon, 
Ind., High School. 

Marty Slattery, Troupe 118, St. Teresa’s Acad- 
emy, East St. Louis, Ill. 

Sally Dietrich, Troupe 120, South Side High 
School, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

William Dickerson, Norma Edworthy, Troupe 
121, Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Tommy Garrett, Richard Thompson, Troupe 
122, Newport News, Va., High School. 
Eunice Sheley, Marilyn Hendricks, Troupe 

126, Senior High School, Alton, IIl 

Anne Smith, Dolores Board, Troupe 129, 
Grapeland, Texas, High School. 

Kay Polhamus, Robert Shep, Dorothy Day, 
Troupe 130, Army and Navy Academy, 
Carlsbad, Calif. 

Marilyn Ketz, Troupe 131, Bloomington, Ill, 
High School. 

Arlette Silberbauer, Troupe 132, Senior High 
School, Oceanside, N. Y. 

Anne Klenzak, Troupe 134, St. Francis Acad- 
emy, Joliet, Ill. 

Leah Granoff, Joe Watt, Troupe 138, Moertin 
High School, Laredo, Tex. 

Nancy Terwilliger, Troupe 139, Twp. Figh 
School, Bradford, IIl. 

Gail Robinson, Troupe 131, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., High School. 

Donna Bissey, Terry Edgeworth, Troupe ‘42, 
Bloomington, Ind., High School. 

Marilyn McBride, Royce Kriewall, Trcoupe 
143, T. L. Handy High School, Bay City, 
Mich. 

Jo Coleman, Faye -Kaufmann, Troupe °4)5, 
Fassifern High School, Hendersonville, 
N. C. 

Jim Johnson, Sherley Kaufman, Troupe ‘46, 
Kingman, Kansas, High School. 

Harrison Morgan, Troupe 147, Hillsborcugh 
High School, Tampa, Fla. 

Joan Sylar, Sue Clifford, Troupe 149, Para- 
gould, Ark., High School. 

David Carter, Lawrence Bradley, West High 
School, Denver, Colo. 

Bernard Noble, Betty Jo McClure, Troupe 
152, Elkview, W. Va., High School. 

Milton Phillips, Edith Anne Taylor, Troup 
154, Holmes High School, Covington, Ky. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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|| | DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. cz 





A few new plays listed in our new revised and complete catalogue. (While some of the plays 


, here listed are not available for immediate production, others are, in certain parts of the 
\ country. At all events, please write for information about each of these plays.) 
yn 
THE MAN MONTSERRAT 
i Psychological drama by Mel Dinelli Adaptation by Lillian Hellman from the 
e, Cloth covers only, price, $2.25 French play by Emmanuel Robles. 
% = Cloth covers, price, $2.25 
: CLUTTERBUCK LOVE ME LONG 
1d Comedy by Benn Levy, price, 85c O O 
" Comedy by Doris Frankel, price, 85c 
MR. BARRY‘S ETCHINGS a a EN 
| Comedy by Walter Bullock & Daniel Archer, REES 
* price, 85c Drama by Joshua Logan. Cloth covers, price, $2.50 
L], 
b, ANNA LUCASTA THE RAT RACE 
Y. 


14, Drama by Philip Yordan, price, 85c Play by Garson Kanin. Cloth covers, price, $2.25 





The following plays, which were formerly available only in cloth bindings, some of which 





= have been out of print for some time, are now available in paper-bound acting editions at 
~ 85 cents each. 

yi THE DOUGHGIRLS LIGHT UP THE SKY 

5 IDIOTS DELIGHT OF MICE AND MEN 

a MISSOURI LEGEND THE WINSLOW BOY 

ich EDWARD MY SON LADY IN THE DARK 

¥ THE HEIRESS LIFE WITH MOTHER 

‘ | DREAM GIRL MY DEAR CHILDREN 
ri ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS 

z THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT 


KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE 








SEND FOR OUR NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF PLAYS, FREE OF CHARGE 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. x. vice 
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FOR 


SOUND 
EFFECTS 


That assure a perfect professional per- 
formance by providing maximum realism. 


MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 
All Major Sound Effect Records are 10- 
inch, double-face, lateral cut, 78 R. P. M. 
They are recorded from life on film, then 
waxed; Quick-cued wherever advanta- 


geous. Playable on any phonograph or 
turntable. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Today 


MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 


New York 19, N. Y. 





CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 


International Recording Service 
56-58 Wellington St. E., Toronto, Ont., Canada 








Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 


Prices effective 8-1-49 







Official 10K Pins Charms 
3 Sapphires ........... $5.50 $5.50 
a 5.50 5.50 

Official, gold plated 
or ens eee 1.50 1.50 


Gold 
Guards (Additional) Sterling Plated 


i ce eee eee eae $0.75 $0.75 
, GED: cncccccsecsece 0.90 0.90 
Gold 

Keys Sterling Plated 
i Cr ee a ook ae ke $2.00 $2.25 


Add 20% Federal Tax and any State Tax 


All orders must be sent directly to 
The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


SPECIAL THESPIAN STATIONERY 


#1225 White Vellum 2 quires 
ge $2.30 


Postage included on cash orders, 
Miaimum order, 2 quires. 


Official Jeweler to National Thespian Society 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











BEST THESPIAN HONOR ROLL 
(Continued from page 22) 


Mary Lou Dreibellis, Anne Nuss, Troupe 158, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., High School. 

Pat Bass, Joanne Hamilton, Troupe 162, Wy- 
andotte High School, Kansas City, Kans. 
Ted Watrons, Troupe 163, Harbor High 

School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Mike M Murphy, Troupe 168, Logan, W. Va., 
High School. 

Ina Jean Taggart, Troupe 169, Laura Conner 
High School, Augusta, Ark. 

Alexandria Hunt, Troupe 170, Central High 
School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Mary Warden, George Moyer, Troupe 171, 
Senior High School, Grafton, W. Va. 
Roy Alan Gross, Troupe 172, Arkadelphia, 

Ark., High School. 

Gladys Moyer, Troupe 173, Central High 
School, Bellevue, Ohio. 

Gene Lou Armstrong, meee 177, Senior 
High School, Orlando, 

Delores Costine, Joe = iy = 182, Oca- 
la, Fla., High School. 

Frederick Turner, Jean Beckett, Troupe 186, 
Messick High School, Memphis, Tenn. 
William Rugolsky, Patty Barrick, Troupe 187, 

Senior High School, Brownsville, Pa. 

Elizabeth Wesley, Paul Dotson, Troupe 189, 
Magnolia High School, Matewan, W. Va. 

Bill Russell, Gordon Howard, Troupe 190, 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, High School. 

Ann Sheridan, Troupe 192, Senior High 
School, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Robert Linder, Troupe 194, Oelwein, Iowa, 
High School. 

Fern Howland, Troupe 196, Seaman Rural 
High School, Topeka, Kans. 

Bill French, John Workman, Troupe 200, 
Charleston, W. Va., High School. 

Carl Roberts, Troupe 202, Concord, N. C., 
High School. 

Jack White, Jim Lynn, Dick Parsell, Kirk 
Osborne, Troupe 203, Wallace, Idaho, High 
School. 

Lenora Morgan, Rupert Barber, Troupe 205, 
Bolton High School, Alexandria, La. 

Vivian Kay Goerke, Richard Neeley, Troupe 
208, Carthage, Mo., High School. 

Mary Ream, William Wright, Troupe 210, 
Topeka, Kans., High School. 

Donald Hartman, Troupe 214, Carlisle, Penna., 
High School. 

Eugenie Morin, Troupe 215, Township High 
School, Stambaugh, Mich. 

Florence Christian, Troupe et Cristobal 
High School, Cristobal, C. 

Beverley Henne, Troupe 918, Tete W. 
Va., High School. 

Mary Lois Baker, Troupe 220, Willoughby, 
Ohio, High School. 

Mary Jo Allison, Troupe 221, Baker, Oregon, 
High School. 

Nancy Spicer, Troupe 224, Louisa County 
High School, Mineral, Va. 

Donna Hild, Troupe 995, Community High 
School, Lincoln, Ill. 


Carol Bragonier, ‘Troupe 229, Ft. Madison, 
Iowa, High School. 
Mary Moulton, Troupe Rt Ft. Hill High 


School, Cumber!and, 

Jack Robertson, Troupe “81. Alliance, Ohio, 
High School. 

Barbara Brabec, Tom Mitchell, Troupe 233, 
Glenbard High School, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Marcia Goldben, Troupe 936, Cairo, Ill., High 
School. 

Jack Biltz, Troupe 238, Senior High School, 
Oil City, Pa. 
Robert Bratcher, Troupe 240, Senior High 
School, Lubbock, Tex. 
Margo Fisher, Troupe 242. So. 
Dak., High School. 
William Sopoci, Troupe 243, Greenwich, 
Conn., High School. 

Clifteen Ritchie, Troupe 245, Community 
High School, Vandalia, IIl. 

Joan Schmotzer, Troupe 246, Canon City, 
Colo., High School. 

Michael Stanton, Troupe 248, Rock Springs, 
Wyo., High School. 


Jerry Neal, Troupe 250, Central Valley High 
School, Greenacres, Wash. 


Edgemont, 
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SUCCESS results from 
experience & training 
4 stages. complete radio & television 
studios, Touring Co.. MA, BA & non 
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directing, writing, administration. 
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. COLLEGE of THEATRE ARTS 


> 44 S.€1 Moline Pasadena 1, Cal. 
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GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


“Hollywood's Finest” 


STAGE @ SCREEN @ RADIO 


Training Under Expert Guidance 
6040 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
Dept. D. Hollywood 36, California 
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Ronald Johnson, Troupe 252, Dunbar, W. 
Va., High School. 

Harold Katzman, Troupe 254, B. M. C. 
fee High School, Fall River, Mass. 
John Conway, Ronald Sheldon, Troupe 

Cannelton, Ind., High School. 
Henry Giuliani, Joseph Magno, Troupe 2 
Hazleton, Penna., High School. 

Bob Corbit, Betty Barnhart, Troupe 258, 
ley High School, Birmingham, Ala. 
Barbara Van Horne, Joan Myers, Troupe 2 

Canton, N. Y., High School. 
Joe Holland, Marlene Wright, Troupe 260, 
Big Creek High School, War, W. Va. 
Joann Neuman, Troupe 263, Litchfield, Minn.. 
High School. 

Blair Pascoe, Bob Krause, Troupe 265, 
High School, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Angeline Hemcheid, Troupe 268, Rupert, Ida- 
ho, High School. 

Ravia Garrison, Troupe 269, Boonville, Ind. 
High School. 

Marlene Putzel, Troupe 272, Hibbing, Minn... 
High School. 

Clarence Kight, Judith Hamilton, Troupe 275. 
Victory High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

John Larkin, Troupe 276, Mineola, N. Y., 
High School. 

Reba Brewster, Richard Smith, Troupe 277, 
Drumright, Okla., High School. 

William Whitlow, Troupe 278, Onarga, Ill. 
Twp. High School. 

Effie Boggs, Troupe 279, Spencer, W. Va., 
High School. 

Anna Jean Wilson, Troupe 284, Philippi, 
W. Va., High School. 

Bob Harrison, Troupe 283, Knoxville, Tenn., 
High School. 

Clarice Richard, Troupe 285, De Quincy, 
La., High School. 

Nick Aiello, Troupe 287, Pittsburg, Calif., 
High School. 

Bruce Morgan, Troupe 289, oan Juan Union 
High School, Fair Oaks, ‘ 

Lynn Miller, Troupe 992. neo Ill., 
Richland High School. 

Mary Ruth Niver, John McLeod, Troupe 295, 
Pomona, Calif., High School. 

James Grow, Troupe 297, Williamstown, W. 
Va., High School. 

Kitty Lawhorn, Troupe 298, Greenbrier High 
School, Ronceverte, W. Va. 

Nancy Gough, Jane Seyffert, Troupe 300, 
Hampton, Va., High School. 

Noah Hazel, Pat Keadle, Troupe 301, Marked 
Tree, Ark., High School. 

Beverly Lindstrom, Jon Lincoln, Troupe 302, 
Madison, So. Dak., High School. 


Dur- 


255, 


East 


East 


Marilyn Hain, John’ Bettinson, Troupe 3°04, 
Prosser, Wash., High School. 
Vivian Curtis, Ina Mae Legge, Troupe 305, 


West Valley High School, Millwood, wee 

Richard Duncan, Troupe 309, Ansted, W. 
High School. 

Don Jacob, Jack Ryan, Troupe 310, MckKin- 
ley High School, Canton, Ohio. 

Anne Bidleman, Troupe 313, Wessinzton 
Springs, So. Dak., High School. 

Ralph Kubitza, Troupe 314, Staples, Minn. 
High School. 


Jim Bixler, Lillian Thomas, Troupe 315, Cor: 
ing, Iowa, High School. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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THE STRONG TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY ARC 


is being installed — and fast — in theatres, night clubs, coliseums, arenas and 
stadiums. Circuses carry them. Ice shows declare they have no equal. Schools, 
universities and colleges are putting them to work. They’re used to spot the 
entrance of “‘rasslers.’”’ They've been installed in TV studios. Industrial shows 
and conventions call for them. Even churches want them! Projectionists are 
buying them in great numbers and putting them out on a rental basis. 


The Strong Trouper assures a knife-sharp, steady, uniformly brilliant, dazzling 
snow-white spot. It draws only 10 amperes from any 110-volt A.C. convenience 
outlet. . 


it's easy to operate. The automatic arc control maintains a constant arc gap, 


free from hiss or flicker. A trim of carbons burns one hour and twenty minutes 
at 21 volts and 45 amperes. 


It makes the use of heavy rotating equipment unnecessary. The adjustable, self- 
regulating transformer is an integral part of the base. The Strong Trouper is 
mounted on casters, is easily portable and as easily disassembled for shipping. 
A horizontal masking control can be angled at 45 degrees in each direction. 
A color boomerang contains six slides and an ultra-violet filter holder. 


The optical system utilizes a silvered glass reflector and a two-element variable 
focal length lens system. 


SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEALERS OR USE COUPON FOR OBTAINING LITERATURE 


Albany, N. Y.—National Theatre Sup. Co.; Albany 
Theatre Supply. 

Atlanta—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Atlantic City—-Boardwalk Film Enterprises 

Auburn, N. Y.—Auburn Theatre Equipment 

Baltimore—J. F. Dusman Co.; National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Boston—J. Cifre, Inc.; National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Buffalo—Dion Products; National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Charlotte—National Theatre Sup. Co.; Standard Theatre 
Sup. Co. 

Chicago—Abbott Theatre Equip. Co.; Gardner Jansen, 
Inc.; Hollywood Stage Lighting Co.; Midwest Stage 
Lighting Co.; Midwest Theatre Service & Equipment 

_Co.; National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Cincinnati—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Lleveland—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Vallas—Hardin Theatre Sup. Co.; Modern Theatre 

Equipment Co.; National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Denver—National Theatre Sup. Co.; Graham Brothers 

Des Moines—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Detroit—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Forty Fort, Pa.—V. M. Tate Theatre Supplies 

Greensboro, N. C.—Standard Theatre Sup. Co. 
ouston—Southwestern Theatre Equipment Co. 

Indianapolis—National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Shreve Theatre Supply; National 
Theatre Sup. Co. 
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nance Co. 


Theatre Sup. Co. 


Theatre Sup. 


THE 


STRONG 
ELECTRIC CORP. 


The World's Largest Manu- 
focturer of Projection 
Arc Lamps 


104 CITY PARK AVE. 
TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Los Angeles—J. M. Boyd; C. J. Holzmueller; National 
Theatre Sup. Co.; Projection Equipment & Mainte- 


Louisville—Falls City Theatre Equipment Co. 
Memphis—National Theatre Sup. Co 
Milwaukee—National Theatre Sup 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Theatre Supply; National 


New Haven—National Theatre Sup. Co. 
New Orleans—National Theatre Sup. Co. 
New York City—National Theatre Supply Co. 
Norfolk—National Theatre Sup. Co. General Theatre Sup. Co., Montreal, 
Oklahoma City—National Theatre Supply Co.; Oklahoma 


0. 
Philadelphia—Blumberg Bros.; National Theatre Sup. Co. 


Pittsburgh—Atlas Theatre Supply; National Theatre 
Sup. Co. 

Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain Theatre Sup. Co. 

San Francisco—C. J. Holzmueller; National 
Sup. Co.; W. G. Preddey Theatre Supply Co. 

Seattle—B. F. Shearer Co.; National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Sioux Falls—American Theatre Sup. Co. 

St. Louis—City Electric Co.; National Theatre Sup. Co. 

Toledo—Theatre Equipment Co. 

Westerly, R. 1.—G. H. Payne Motion Picture Service 

Canada—Dominion Sound Equip., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


uebec 
Perkins Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
Perkins Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
General Theatre Sup. Co., Winnipeg 


Theatre 
Co.;R. Smith Co. 


Please send free literature and prices on the Strong Trouper Spotlamp. 
Name 
Company 
Street | 


City & State 


- 
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“The Mikado” Staged at Assumption College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. An all boy cast. 


HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME CO. 








Specialized Service 
for 
Operettas - Dramatics 
Masquerades - Revues 


We help you with any problem 
of production. 


Write for assistance in planning your 


Show — No obligation 


e Box 391, Haverhill, Mass. 








BEST THESPIAN HONOR ROLL 
(Continued from page 24) 


Leo Cheeseman, Troupe 317, Field Kindley 
Memorial High School, Coffeyville, Kans. 

Florence Rhynelds, Troupe 318, Senior High 
School, Dodge City, Kans. 

Patricia Hinson, Raymond Carver, Troupe 321, 
H. B. Plant High School, Tampa, Fla. 

Maurice Shroder, Troupe 322, Clayton, Mo., 
High School. 

Bill Evans, Troupe 323, Jr. Sr. High School, 
Spearfish, So. Dak. 

Bonnie St. Cyr, Troupe 326, Central Kitsap 
High School, Silverdale, Wash. 

Mary Dixon, Troupe 327, Miami, Fla., High 
School. 

Roberta Bryson, Margaret Johnson, Della Lang- 
ley, Troupe 330, Watertown, So. Dak., 
High School. 

Kent McKinney, Troupe 331, Masontown, W. 
Va., High School. 

Roy Lowe, Troupe 335, Senior High School, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Jim Berry, Troupe 338, Adamson High School, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Donna Jones, Troupe 344, Montezuma County 
High School, Cortez, Colo. 

Sue Reed, Troupe 342, Dover, Ohio, High 
School. 

Marie Taylor, Martin McCullough, Troupe 
349, Central High School, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

Margaret Misck, La Vonne Sword, Troupe 
352, Senior High School, Robbinsdale, Minn. 

Ted Starnes, Wayne Thomas, Troupe 353, 
Abilene, Texas, High School. 

Charles Stoyer, Joanne Gibson, Troupe 354, 
Greenville, Pa., High School. 

Dona Meskimen, Troupe 357, Robinson, IIl., 
High School. 

Galen Rich, Nancy Stockton, Willard Stamp, 
Troupe 358, Salem, Ohio, High School. 
Freddie Langrehr, Troupe 359, Lyons Senior 

High School, Clinton, Iowa. 

Darlene Janes, Troupe 361, 
High School. * 

Raymond Swanson, Troupe 362, Moorhead, 
Minn., High School. 

Joanne Wallin, Marvin Heldeman, Troupe 
364, Jamestown, N. Y., High School. 
David Peterson, Troupe 365, Science Hill 

High School, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Sherrill Hayes, Troupe 366, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
High School. 

Leon Stokes, Jeannette Davis, Troupe 368, 
Geneva Ex. Village High School, Geneva, 
Ohio. 

Pat McCormick, Troupe 369, Twp. High 
School, Belleville, Ill. 

Joan Butler, Troupe 371, Seton High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Evelyn Pobicky, Laura Merrill, Troupe 374, 
Dunellen, N. J., High School. 

Harriet Hollock, Jerry Leader, Troupe 375, 
Ramsay High School, Birmingham 5, Ala. 

Delmer D. Hendricks, Troupe 377, Newton, 
Iowa, High School. 


Amboy, IIL, 
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Millie Chancey, Troupe 3879, Rural High 
School, Tonganoxie, Kans. 

Eidson Engstrom, Dolores Trantenella, Troupe 
380, Eaton, Ohio, High School. 

Dale Gallagher, Troupe 383, Montrose, Colo., 
High School. 

John Gibbs, Troupe 384, Custer, So. Dak., 
High School. 

Margaret Grace McAlister, Troupe 385, Alma, 
Ark., High School. 

Gary Johnson, Troupe 388, Oak Hill, W. Va., 
High School. 

Barbara Allen, Diane Dodsworth, Troupe 389, 
Chrisman High School, Independence, Mo. 

Neil Stout, Bill Thompson, Troupe 386, Mari- 
etta, Ohio, High School. 

Danny Seltzner, Troupe 391, Miami Beach, 
Fla., High School. 

Audrey Forstrom, James Kriegl, Troupe 393, 
Central High School, Superior, Wisc. 

Don Sears, Troupe 395, Moravia, Iowa, High 
School. 

Rose Marie Gilles, Troupe 396, Villa Grove, 
Ill., High School. 

Carolyn Regan, Troupe 398, Shades Valley 
High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Jean Horner, Philip Grover, Troupe 400, Ed- 
ward Lee McClain High School, Green- 
field, Ohio. 

George LeBarge, Troupe 404, Kennebunk, 
Me., High School. 

Olivie Grumney, Troupe 406, Unicoi County 
High School, Erwin, Tenn. 

Ferol Smith, Troupe 407, Caldwell, Idaho, 
High School. 

Sally Hayden, David Epperson, Troupe 408, 
Woodland, Calif., High School. 

John Dennis, Troupe 410, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, High School. 

Sydney Clapp, Virginia Parsons, Troupe 411, 
Northampton, Mass., High School. 


Paul Page, Millie McRoberts, Troupe 414 
University High School, Bloomington, Ind. 

John Reaney, David Hoffman, Troupe 20. 
Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio. 

Herbert Lytle, Troupe 421, Leetsdale, Penna., 
High School. 

Edward Smith, Troupe 423, 
Conn., High School. 

Jean Setter, Troupe 427, McLeansboro T\yp.. 
High School, McLeansboro, IIl. 

Joyce Kidwell, Charles Tollett, Troupe (28 
Cumberland Co., High School, Cross. ille. 
Tenn. 

Charles Lang, Troupe 429, St. 
Ohio, High School. 


Watertown. 


Clairs. ille, 


Jo Anne Scanlon, Troupe 430, Hoover lligh’ 


School, Glendale, Calif. 

Nevil Davy, Troupe 432, Dobyns Ber :ett 
High School, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Carroll Hylton, Sheila Cass, Troupe 435, San 
Pedro, Calif., High School. 

Dorothy Murray, Norma Ostronich, Tri upe 
436, Langley High School, Pittsburg] 4, 
Penna. 

Eva Jean Boernzen, Troupe 437, Bridge; ort, 
Ohio, High School. 

John Root, Troupe 441, Medina, Ohio, High 


School. 
Rodney Kastelle, Barbara Wellbrock, Troupe 
443, Fergus Falls, Minn., High School. 
David Luders, Troupe 446, Twp. High School, 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 

Jimmy Prickett, Doris Jean Ware, Troupe 
450, Barrackville, W. Va., High School. 

John Seesser, Troupe 452, Clinton, Iowa, High 
School. 

Charles Valente, Jr., Troupe 453, Lower Can- 
den High School, Clementon, N 

Marilyn Kullenberg, David Denn, Troupe 
455, Benton Harbor, Mich., High School. 

Ernest Collins, Margot Von Schaaf, Troupe 
456, Litchfield, Conn., High School. 

Janie King, Greta Hanshaw, Troupe 458, 
Clay County High School, Clay, W. Va. 

Carl Ann Savvage, Troupe 459, Plankinton, 
So. Dak., High School. 

Shirley Parmiter, Troupe 461, Parma Schaaf 
High School, Parma, Ohio. 

Nancy Simms, Bob McMaster, Troupe 462, 
Union High School, Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Mary Lu Robertson, Phil Decker, Troupe 
465, Macomb, IIl., High School. 

Owen Sanderson, Roger Niswander, Troupe 
467, Burnham High School, Sylvania, Ohio. 

Lyndall Davis, Sally Carringer, Troupe 468, 
Franklin High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Marylyle Cunningham, Troupe 469, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., High School. 

Pauline Vierick, Jerry Mendenhall, 
473, Celina, Ohio, High School. 

Jerry Reynolds, Troupe 474, Reitz High 
School, Evansville, Ind. 

Frances Olney, Troupe 476, Ponce de Leon 
Sr. High School, Coral Gables, Fla. 


(Contined on page 28) 
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Scene from Birthday of a King, presented by Amherst, Ohio, High School. Mrs. Margaret R. 
- Egeland, Director. 
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THE TWO MOST POPULAR PLAYS 








WITH THESPIAN DIRECTORS 








MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN 











h A FEW TYPICAL REACTIONS: .. it did not require the cutting of a single expression.” 
, “I never produced a play with which I enjoyed working more . _ SRR). BANG, Renee Cy; . 
and I heartil recommend it to any high school play director. I thought it was a delightful and refreshingly ‘good’ play. 
] You just can't go wrong.’ HELEN E. SAnrorp, N. Dartmouth, Mass. 
JOAN SHEEKS, Decatur, Illinois “I do not think any high school could go wrong in the 
e “I found MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN to be one of the selection of MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN.” 
‘ cleverest and most enjoyable plays I have ever coached.” Letua A. Rice, Wayne, Michigan 
) Mrs. Ina Brooks, Horton, Kansas “We were delighted with MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN. 
‘ “I think that MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN is delightful, — ee Seen 0 en Sane Sania Setae af 
sophisticated comedy and is an excellent play for high _ a a on Ae: Y rr yw en oo 
‘ school groups: our town for _ "5 3 oe mg vor. ‘- 
I. VirciniA H. Fioyp, Grant, Nebraska aeiiiiaiiitie ehigctow sais sarang mate bene ani 
“ e minute I rea new 
r It's a wonderful, wonderful play!!! The cast loved it, it was the best comedy I had read in years. It was the 
g I loved it and the audience went wild over it!!! It seems easiest play to produce that I have had in years and by 
a. to have everything—lots of humor, lots of romance . . - oe far the best. The clever humor of almost every line makes 
. pense, a little bit of melodrama and human interest galore.” for very high comedy of the finest sort.’ 
| MarcaretT H. N. Wors ey, Holland Patent, N. Y. Dorotny K. Brier.ey, Flagstaff, Arizona 
a “Laughter was loud and long.” u 
. VIRGINIA eonae Skokie, Illinois Royalty, $25.00 ¢ Price, 85c. 
a, 
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38, 
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at- 
- A FEW TYPICAL REACTIONS: ..a splendid play. A ‘must’ in any Director's list.” 
“I have nothing but the highest praise to — for SEVEN- Mrs. ErHer A. Hap.ey, Tarreytown, N. Y. 
gh TEENTH SUMMER. The dramatization . . . was a splendid “It had everything, humor, pathos, suspense and to me was 


and highly commendable piece of work.” 
SISTER MauRA-ANN, Erie, Pa. 


“Never before have faculty, students and parents joined so 
enthusiastically in praise of the choice of a play.” 
Dorotruy JOHNSON, Middletown, Ohio 


“The wholesome feeling throughout the play had the audi- 
ence in tears.” 
Davin Craic, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“It is the best play for high school students that I have 
found in 15 years of experience.’ 
ETHEL C. OLIVER, Camden, Maine 


“A director can’t go wrong with this! The audience loved 
the play !” 
May G. GALLAGHER, San Francisco, Calif. 


nostalgic. I loved it.” 
Grace L. Rowe, Independence, Missouri 


“I am enthusiastic! . . . (The audience) overwhelmingly 
praised it. Ministers particularly liked the family life 
emphasis.” 


Mrs. C. S. Lowry, Murray, Kentucky 
“Two thundering curtain calls each night.” 
LEON C. MILLER, York, Pa. 


“A wonderful, wonderful play! People even called me on 
the phone to express appreciation of it. (The audience) 
laughed and cried.” 


GENEIRINE FOLtz, Van Wert, Ohio 


Royalty, $25.00 © Price, 85c. 
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Jane Bailey, Margaret Jones, Troupe 479, 
Rayen High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Albert Frederick, Troupe 484, Biglerville, 

Penna., High School. 

John Maybee, Troupe 489, Dover, Dela., 
High School. 

Edna Logan, Troupe 490, David Starr Jor- 
dan High School, Long Beach, Calif. 

Patricia Casper, Troupe 492, Sunnyside, 
Wash., High School 

Helen Ross, Troupe 494, Bay High School, 
Bay Village, Ohio. 

Don Mathien, Joan Ullrich, Troupe 495, 
Miami Jackson High School, Miami, Fla. 

Jim Ganser, Elaine Radecki, Troupe 496, 
Mishawaka, Ind., High School. 

Kenneth Stephens, Nelson Hill, Troupe 499, 
Senior High School, Pontiac, Mich. 

Kenneth Dam, Helen Heleker, Troupe 500, 
Marysville, Kans., High School. 

Jim Keegan, Sallie Pilegard, Troupe 501, 
Union High School, Salinas, Calif. 

Joyce Mullan, Troupe 502, Martinsburg, W. 
Va., High School. 

Alma Rihm, Troupe 503, John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, Penna. 

Marion Jackson, Hal Phillips, Troupe 504, 
Senior High School, Baton Rouge, La. 
Sharyn Chessen, Troupe 506, Central High 

School, Duluth, Minn. 

Lois Mowris, Eloise Benson, Troupe 508, 
Lincoln High School, Thief River Falls, 
Minn. 

Roger Fulton, Troupe 509, Senior High 
School, Kennewick, Wash. 

James Hawley, Troupe 510, Senior High 
School, Davenport, Ia. 

Eleanor Drouard, Troupe 511, Sacred Heart 
High School, Wichita, Kans. 

Dennis Slayden, Troupe 512, Pocatello, Idaho, 
High School. 

Ronald Cecill, Patricia Thackrey, Troupe 
513, Westerville, Ohio, High School. 

Bob Pinney, Bernice Redfield, Troupe 514, 
Evanston, Wyo., High School. 

Ted Harris, Troupe 516, Sarasota, Fla., High 
School. 

Duanne Carr, Rex Kleitz, Troupe 517, Gun- 
nison, Colo., High School. 

Henry Schwartz, Troupe 519, Palouse, Wash., 
High School. 

Nancy Lou Walker, Troupe 520, William 
Penn Sr. High School, York, Penna. 

Kenneth Leist, Troupe 522, Lake City, Fla., 
High School. 

Bob Gamroth, Troupe 525, Lincoln High 
School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 

John Ahart, Troupe 531, Magnolia High 
School, New Martinsville, W. Va. 

Kenneth Bartler, Marilyn De Chant, Troupe 
536, Ridgeville High School, No. Ridge- 
ville, Ohio. 

Carolyn King, Troupe 537, Senior High 
School, San Jose, Calif. 

Robert Beck, Troupe 539, Warwood High 
School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Fannie Morton, Troupe 542, Kimball, W. Va., 
High School. 

Joyce Dickinson, Troupe 544, Fairfield, Iowa, 
High School. 

Penny Martens, Marlene Bayless, Troupe 
545, South Kitsap High School, Port Or- 
chard, Wasb. 

Karen Kercheval, Troupe 547, Fern Creek 
High School, Buechel, Ky. 

Edward Bierhaus, Patricia Yates, Troupe 548, 
Lincoln High School, Vincennes, Ind. 

Alyce Katzenmeyer, Robert Schmidt, Troupe 
550, Senior High School, Albert Lea, Minn. 

Kathleen Cook, Troupe 551, San Diego, 
Calif., High School. 

Bob Adkins, Charles Vietor, Troupe 552, 
Elder High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jean Richie, Nolan Smith, Troupe 553, Cen- 
tral High School, Lima, Ohio. 

Thelma Jones, Troupe 558, No. Plainfield, 
N. J., High School. 

Wilbur Gwinn, Troupe 559, Meadow Bridge, 
W. Va., High School. 

Joyce Babee, Robert Ginter, Troupe 560, 
Winchester, Ky., High School. 
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Richard Surface, Troupe 561, Roosevelt High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Jimmie Wallis, Troupe 562, Coachella Valley 
Union High School, Thermal, Calif. 

Rebecca Trammell, Jean Pond, Christine 
Hunnicutt, Troupe 564, Sumner Co., High 
School, Portland, Tenn. 
Sara Lanier, Dwight Settle, Troupe 565, 
Osceola High School, Kissimmee, Fla. 
Minnetta Regnier, Troupe 568, Academy of 
the Holy Angels, Minneapolis, Minn. 

William Hale, Diane Murray, Troupe 570, 
William Fleming High School, Roanoke, Va. 

Bernadette Bognar, Troupe 574, Notre Dame 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Shirley Sorjane, James Toms, Troupe 576, 
Memorial High School, Ely, Minn. 

w Paesani, Troupe 577, Follansbee, 

W. Va., High School. 

Don Harriss, Troupe 579, Pasadena, Texas, 
High School. 

Nancy Bederman, Catharine Regan, Troupe 
580, Mt. Marie High School, Canton, Ohio. 

Walter Bonsack, Louise Jaskulsky, Troupe 
583, Brush High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tom Cooper, Troupe 584, St. Joseph, Mich., 
High School. 

Bradford Burns, Troupe 585, Muscatine, Iowa, 
High School. 

James Lawther, Troupe 586, Dearborn, Mich., 
High School. 

Joe Dudley, Troupe 587, Springfield, Ohio, 
High School. 

Pat Green, Bill Handy, Troupe 589, Reagan 
High School, Houston, Tex. 

Jack Belcher, James Johnson, Troupe 590, 
Rupert, W. Va., High School. 
Raymond Muzilla, Troupe 591, 
High School, Lorain, Ohio. 
Joan Hornbeck, Troupe 594, Winchester, II1., 

High School. 


Clearview 


Bonnie Herbold, Joan Chouinard, Kenneth 
Froberg, Marilyn Peterson, Troupe 596 
Anoka, Minn., High School. 

Cecil Moon, June Young, Troupe 599, West 
Liberty, Ia., High School. 

Charles Burdick, Troupe 600, Redford Union 
High School, Detroit 28, Mich. 

David Rhoads, Troupe 601, Tipton, Iowa, 
High School. 

Donald Abramoski, Troupe 603, Huntington, 
N. Y., High School. 

Carl Hinrichs, Ray Nerenberg, Troupe 604, 
Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y, 

Margaret Ann Choate, John Justice, Troupe 
605, Washington High School, Danville, Va, 

Betty Jane Painter, Troupe 606, Catholic High 
School, Pueblo, Colo. 

Lucy Ann Ingalls, Troupe 609, Bedford, Ind., 
High School. 

Frank Ledbetter, Troupe 610, Spring City, 
Tenn., High School. 
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STAGECRAFT SERVICE 


Settings and Lighting on a rental basis for all 
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A clear step-by-step 
approach to making 
workable designs... 
a practical guide 
from script 
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@ Scener Y D esign for the Amateur Stage 


By Willard J. Friederich and John H. Fraser 


This book shows how to design scenery for the amateur stage, stressing 


particularly the problems facing the designer in the small, ill-equipped 


theater. 


or coach how to design the best possible set within his various limi- 


tations. 


is required — and then goes through the process of design, step-by-step. 
A great deal of attention is paid to overcoming routine obstacles 


through design, shifting of scenery, and substitute materials. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


The book aims to show the amateur producer, 


The book starts at the beginning — a play for which a setting 
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Gordon Heyworth, Troupe 611, 
Conn., High School. 

Ruth Sumner, Troupe 612, Berea, Ohio, High 
School. 

Keith Johnson, Betty Fisher, Troupe 614, 
Sissonville, W. Va., High School. 

Bill Whitehouse, James Smith, Lois Elleitt, 
Troupe 615, Ottumwa, Iowa, High School. 

Donald Machamer, Troupe 616, Newburg, 
W. Va., High School. 

Mary Chamberlain, Troupe 619, Chariton, 
Iowa, High School. 

Richard Murley, Troupe 620, Taft Union 
High School, Taft, Calif. 

Shirley McHenry, Troupe 623, Community 
High School, Crystal Lake, 

Sonya Lee Goering, Troupe 654, Immaculate 
Conception Academy, Davenport, Ia. 

Dick Hawkins, Pete Lotsfeldt, Troupe 626, 
Senior High School, Auburn, Wash. 

J. B. Hefferlin, Jean Hoaglund, Troupe 628, 
North Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 

Norma Danaher, Ronald Fite, Troupe 629, 
Memorial High School, St. Marys, Ohio. 

Phyllis Hudkins, Troupe 631, Gassaway, W. 
Va., High School. 

Thomas McGoey, Troupe 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., High School. 

Norma "Hendress, Troupe 635, Community 
High School, Watseka, IIl. 

Dan Van Eyck, Joan Sheahan, Troupe 636, 
Manistique, Mich., High School. 

Sally Watson, Ted Smalley, Troupe 637, 
Union High School, Richmond, Calif. 

Ann Carey, Troupe 6438, Miller Sr. High 
School, Macon, Ga. 

Jan De Graf, oe 645, Roslyn High School, 
Roslyn Heights, N Bs 

Sylvia McCully, Troupe 646, Andrew Jack- 
son High School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Katherine Belhorn, Troupe 647, St. 
High School, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ann Christensen, Darlene ‘Matheson, Troupe 
650, Senior High School, Rochester, Minn. 


Torrington, 


Mary 
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Kay Davis, Melvin Brown, Troupe 651, 
Grants Pass, Ore., High School. 

Sylvia Hasty, Troupe 653, Senior High School, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Sonya Goering, Troupe 654, Immaculate 
Conception Academy, Davenport, Iowa. 
Beverley Robbins, Richard McClary, Troupe 

655, Oak Ridge, Tenn., High School. 

Martha Krise, Alice Lindsay, John Ondrejek, 
Troupe 660, Central High School, Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Mickey Addington, Troupe 661, Kelso, Wash., 
High School. 

Meta Chestnutt, Richard Austin, Jesse Yates, 
Troupe 663, Blacksburg, Va., District High 
School. 

Rose Hudson, Evelyn Spradlin, Troupe 663, 
Calhoun Co. High School, Oxford, Ala. 

Ruth Park, Dottie Tame, Troupe 664, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, High School. 

Helen Smith, Bob Ingram, Troupe 665, Nitro, 
W. Va., High School. 

Florence Ellis, James McCausland, Troupe 
666, McKinley High School, Sebring, Ohio. 

Carolyn Hickman, Troupe 667, Bristol, W. 
Va., High School. 

John Caraway, Troupe 670, Wayne, Mich., 
High School. 

Lloyd Evans, Lyle Pushman, Troupe 673, Mt. 
Morris, Mich., High School. 

Donald Schwankl, Troupe 674, St. Boniface 
High School, Cold Spring, Minn. 

Jo Ann Kropp, Ed Travis, Troupe 675, Hol- 
yoke, Colo., High School. 

James Stead, ‘Lawrence Frink, Troupe 676, 
Norwich, N. Y., High School. 

Norman fia ” William Graves, Barbara 
Zimmerman, Troupe 680, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebr. 

Jean Ogden, Joan Kubik, Jim Klima, Bill 
Powell, Gloria Johnston, Troupe 684, 
McKinley High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Lucile Sims, Troupe 685, Tia County High 
School, Elizabeth, W. 

Guelda Gooding, Troupe “688, s aieae Twp. 
High School, East Moline, 


Mac Haynie, Jean Perry, Troupe 690, Win- 
der, Ga., High School. 

Joey McClung, Troupe 692, Nicholas Co. 
High School, Summersville, W. Va. 

Wade Burley, Troupe 696, Spartanburg, S. C., 
High School. 

Patricia Griffith, Troupe 698, Shady Spring, 
High School, Beaver, W. Va. 

Howard Oper, Troupe 699, Brooklyn High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dean Hughes, Troupe 700, Anchorage, Alas- 
ka, High School. 

Patricia F lanagan, Troupe 701, Fergus County 
High School, Lewistown, Mont. 
Janice Kimball, Rose Schilling, Troupe 706, 
Central High School, Crookston, Minn. 
Amy Jean Finch, Jere Laird, Troupe 707, 
Hil, Hawaii, High School. 

Betty Hawn, Troupe 708, Stanbrook Hall, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Duane Hoffman, Troupe 709, Wilder, Idaho, 
High School. 

Agnes Harcar, Troupe 710, Cathedral High 
School, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Robert Payant, Mary Weber, Eleanor Dulan, 
Troupe 718, Kingsford, Mich., High School. 

Richard Nichols, Troupe 714, Lebanon, Ind., 
High School. 

Kawyn Zilm, Troupe 715, Charles City, Iowa, 
High School. 

Walter Brown, Ann Hurst, Troupe 718, Cen- 
tral High School, Fountain City, Tenn. 

June Bingham, Troupe 719, San Angelo, 
Texas, High School. 

Norma Smith, Sandra Daley, Troupe 722, 
Broken Bow, Nebraska, High School. 

James Grooms, Troupe 723, Troy, Ohio, 
High School. 

Donna Phelon, Troupe 724, Senior High 
School, McPherson, Kans. 

Patti Flower, Herbert Lindner, Troupe 727, 
North High School, Akron, Ohio. 

John Rocray, Troupe 729, Winchester, Mass., 
High School. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Jenny Lach, Troupe 730, Amherst, Ohio, 
Hign School. 

Ella Cleveland, Ora Foley, Troupe 732, 
David Starr Jordan, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rosemary Alderson, James Schmidt, Troupe 
733, Community High School, Wood 

River, Ill. 

Jo Anne Black, Troupe 735, Senior High 
School, Prescott, Ariz. 

Annette Gillentine, Troupe 736, Anderson, 
Ind., High School. 

Marialice Pratt, Troupe 737, St. 
Academy, Xavier, Kans. 

Barbara Boyle, Jerry Grover, Troupe 739, 
Ririe, Idaho, High School. 

Louis Mushro, Tim Gomez, Troupe 740, 
Howe Military School, Howe, Ind. 

Harold Lehfeldt, Troupe 745, Helena, Mont., 
High School. yi 

Jeanne Eads, James Murphy, Troupe 746, 
Ida Grove, Iowa, High School. 

Claire Stoll, Jeanne Swain, Troupe 748, Kirk- 
wood, Mo., High School. 

Gerald Busch, Troupe 749, West Reading, 
Penna., High School. 

Dana MacDowell, Jack Hayword, Troupe 
751. Mt. Pleasant, Mich., High School. 
Patricia Kolb, Troupe 753, Manatee County, 

Fla., High School. 

Homer Evitts, Maria Branca, Troupe 755, 
Susquehanna Twp. High School, Progress- 
Harrisburg, Pa. . 

Virginia DeVier, Troupe 757, 
Wyo., High School. 

Alice Vanansdal, Troupe 759, Senior High 
School, Richmond, Ind. 

Norman McLean, Troupe 761, Toccoa Falls, 
Ga., High School. 
Alvin Pappen, Troupe 
Iowa, High School. 
Jonna Lee Michels, Lois Hill, Troupe 765, 

Englewood, Colo., High School. 

Marjorie Heberle, Troupe 766, Niles, Mich.., 
High School. 

Don Venturino, Shirley Bushnell, Troupe 
768, White Pine County High School, 
Ely, Nev. 

Babs Gonsoulin, Troupe 769, McAllen, Texas, 
High School. 

Donna Black, Troupe 771, Consolidated High 
School, Barrington, IIl. 

Robert Burroughs, Troupe 781, Suffern, N. Y., 
High School. 

Mary Huber, Troupe 783, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 

Gayle Reynolds, Troupe 786, Springfield, Ore.., 
High School. 

Alice Johnson, Duane Kieth, Bill Kane, Troupe 
791, Minot, No. Dak., High School. 

Lois Fought, Betty King, Nancy Lau, Troupe 
793, Fremont Ross High School, Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 

Deena Robinson, Paul Hill, Troupe 794, Ucon, 
Idaho, High School. 

Barbara Eshilson, Bruce Howland, Glenn 
Wright, Troupe 798, Horace Mann High 
School, Gary, Ind. 

Ellen Wafer, Dorothy Bonham, Troupe 799, 
Ysleta, Texas, High School. 

Marian Ganger, Troupe 800, Union High 
School, Tempe, Ariz. 

Lynn Weinstein, Troupe 801, Lower Merion 
High School, Ardmore, Penna. 

Karen Klassen, Caroline Williams, Troupe 
802, Phillips High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Sandra Sklarew, Troupe 805, Highland Park 
High School, Highland Park, N. J. 

Arthur Knotts, Troupe 806, Rowlesburg, 
W. Va., High School. 

Joann Miller, Donna Batterson, Troupe 807, 


Mary's 


Torrington, 


764, Sioux Center, 


* ae Bosse High School, Evansville, 
nd. 
Delores Theel, Troupe 810, Consolidated 


High School, Dundee, Iowa. 

Bill Waldhauer, Troupe 811, Georgia Military 
College, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Lucile Heron, Larry Neinsan, Troupe 812, 
Glendale, Calif., High School. 

Margaret Friel, Troupe 814, Gary, W. Va.. 
High School. 
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Richard Farrell, Troupe 815, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, High School. 

Peggy Philips, Troupe 817, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Robert Birney, James Schaaf, Troupe 820, 
Triadelphia High School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

June Sutherland, Troupe 821, Clover Park 
High School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Beverly Ahrens, Bob Trosper, Troupe 822, 
Central High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jeannine Mooney, Troupe 824, Bakersfield, 
Calif., High School. 

Virginia Moncrief, Troupe 826, McAlester, 
Okla., High School. 

Don Turk, Vivian Cearley, Laura Barney, 
pews 828, Union High School, Banks, 
re 


Kohen White, Troupe 829, Milby High School, 
Houston, Tex. 

Roger Hall, Gerrie Griffin, Troupe 833, Wa- 
satch Academy, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Dian Smith, Troupe 834, Washington High 
School, Lewistown, Ohio. 

John Connell, Troupe 837, Hingham, Mass., 
Hich School. 
Karen Carlson, Joyce Albrecht, Troupe 840, 
Fairmont High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
Mary Lee Levierouw, Troupe 843, Osage, 
Iowa, High School. 

Betty Jean Wilson, Virginia Breedlove, Troupe 
845, Midland, Texas, High School. 

Carlton Benz, Troupe 847, Griffith Inst. Cen- 
tral High School, Springville, N. Y. 

Leland Hedding, Clarence Holtze, 
848, Tomah, Wisc., High School. 

Mary Agnes Hanzo, Joaquin Romaguera, Dor- 
othy Cotter, Troupe 849, Gesu High School, 
Miami, Fla. 

Edwina Adams, Troupe 850, Winter Park. 
Fla., High School. 

Annie Reed, Percy White, Troupe 852, Cen- 
tral High School, Mobile, Ala. 

Louise Rasmussen, Troupe 856, Whiting, Ind., 
High School. 

Charles Burgess, Beverley Heater, Troupe 859, 
Newberg, Ore., High School. 

Peggy Holsclaw, Troupe 862, Jefferson City, 
Tenn., High School. 

Eleanor Chesley, Glenda Cheney, Troupe 864, 
South Gate, Calif., High School. 

Maurice Clemmons, Gerry Brown, Troupe 
868, Central Catholic High School, Bill- 
ings, Mont. 

Wilbur Williams, Troupe 869, Havre, Mont.. 
High School. 

Diane Murphy, Roy Metcalf, Willina Adams, 
Troupe 870, West Linn, Ore., High School. 

Dorothy Trout, Ted Heiliger, Troupe 872, 
Brazil, Ind., High School. 

Virginia Chapin, Troupe 875, Meridian, Idaho, 
High School. 

Frederick Erickson, Thomas Pinney, Troupe 
877, Sturgeon Bay, Wisc., High School. 
Patsy Donahue, Joyce Gruen, Troupe 879, 

Community High School, Dupo, III. 
Shirley Bullard, Troupe 880, Rural High 
School, Lansing, Kans. 
Leorita Perfetti, Lois Clary, Troupe 881, 
Marycliff High School, Spokane, Wash. 
George Nicholas, Troupe 882, O'Neill, Nebr., 
High School. 

Rita Franciatti, Carolyn Herron, Troupe 883, 
Conrad High School, Woodcrest, Dela. 

Betty Kwilzky, Troupe 885, Bayless High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rose Stamler, Troupe 887, Hillside, N. J., 
High School. 

Harry Bachmann, Valerie Stockford, Troupe 
888, Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Tom Moore, Troupe 890, Farmville, Va.. 
High School. 

Robert Barnes, Geneva Robertson, 
891, Blackston, Va., High School. 

Wavern Riggs, Troupe 892, San Leandro, 
Calif., High School. 

Mabel Blake, Troupe 893, Williamsburg, W. 
Va., High School. 

Aiice Froyd, Merwin Stewart, Troupe 894. 
Las Vegas, Nevada, High School. 

George Lusk, Beverly Schiedemantle, Troupe 
895; Columbus Grove, Ohio, High School. 

Carol Mawson, Leota Harvey, Troupe 897, 
Bremerton, Wash., High School. 


Troupe 


Troupe 


Joseph Poc, Troupe 899, Arlington Heichts 
Ill., High School. 

Charles Peterson, Troupe 900, Nebraska City, 
Nebr., High School. 

Robert Lehmann, Troupe 901, Pierce, Nebr, 
High School. 

Nancy Bonvouloir, Troupe 902, Senior ‘igh 
School, Midland, Mich. 

Helen Wooten, Webber Beall, Jr., Troupe 
904, Senior High School, Mt. Pleasant, Tex. 

Patsi Junkin, Gene Overture, Dean Dalry: ple, 
Troupe 907, Senior High School, Ft. Mor- 
gan, Colo. 

Rose Marie Pirizollo, Troupe 908, St. P-ter’s 
High School, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Sara Haycraft, Troupe 909, Tokyo Amé -ican 
School, Tokyo, Japan. 

Doris George, Troupe 910, Tonasket, Vash. 
High School. 

Rita Havlicek, Troupe 912, Marymount High 
School, Garfield Heights, Ohio. 

Julia Ann Isley, Troupe 917, Wewoka, Okla. 
High School. 

Billie Ann Batteen, Troupe 925, Forest Grove. 
Ore., Union High School. 
Grace Ygartua, James Mackey, Troupe 926. 
Redland High School, Homestead, F1:.. 
Priscilla Schrvedes, Troupe 927, Sheldon. 
Iowa, High School. 

Sharon Anthony, Barbara Weissenvorn, 
Troupe 928, St. Peter, Minn., High School. 

Hubert Prettyman, Troupe 929, Laurel, Dela. 
Special Dist. High School. 

Donna Lee Johnston, Troupe 930, Thompson, 
Iowa, High School. 


Gunvor Thuresson, Troupe 931, Newark. 
Dela., High School. 
Twila Casterline, Troupe 933, Belleville, 


Kans., High School. 

Janice Crenshaw, Joyce Gabriel, Troupe 934, 
Tillamook, Ore., High School. 

Joe Dutcher, Joan McDonnell, Conita Har. 
graves, Troupe 935, Lawton, Okla., High 
School. 

Carol Littler, Troupe 941, Bettsville, Ohio. 
High School. 


Billy Parker, Charleton Ferguson, Troupe 
942, Fletcher High School, Jacksonville 
Beach, Fla. 


Bob Curtis, Bob Harland, Troupe 943, Dallas, 
Oregon, High School. 

Iva Lee Barker, Dwain Manske, Troupe 944. 
Senior High School, Lufkin, Tex. 

Bob Jones, Lola Strong, Clara Lane, Troupe 
945, Lakeview, Ore., High School. 

Phillip Struthers, Troupe 946, Elyria, Ohio. 
High School. 

Marion Ogden, Troupe 947, Miami, Okla. 
High School. 

Joan Mueller, Troupe 949, Ward High School. 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Tom Read, Troupe 950, North High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Lois Buckminster, Stephen Lewis, 
952, Gordon, Nebr., High School. 

Cash Perrine, Troupe 954, Ashland, Ore. 
High School. 

Jack Leckel, Troupe 955, Township High 
School, Collinsville, Il. 

Mary Alice Cauble, Troupe 957, College 
High School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Samuel Hartman, Troupe 960, McC.skey 
High School, Lancaster, Penna. 


Troupe 





Complete 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


at Reasonable Prices 


Knoxville Scenic Studios, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1029 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Martha Jean Insel, Richard Hohnbaum, 

Troupe 965, Peninsula High School, Gig 
Harbor, Wash. —_ 

Sharon Parr, Jeraine Pillow, Troupe 967, 
Grand Blanc, Mich., High School. 

George Kiene, Rod Porter, Troupe 969, Ajo, 
Ariz., High School. 

Jean Schaefer, Peter Prentner, Troupe 971, 
Owatonna, Minn., High School. 

jeff Haley, Bill Lundy, Troupe 972, Middles- 
boro, Ky., High School. 

John Golden, Mary Ann Doyle, Troupe 974, 
Sherman Community High School, Good- 
land, Kansas. 

Louise Marma, Henrietta Hernandez, Troupe 
4S Marshall High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mariene Witt, Shirley Neilsen, Troupe 977, 
Petaluma, Calif., High School. 

Lee Desmukes, Troupe 978, Harlingen, Texas, 
High School. 

Watson Clifford, Troupe 980, Punahou High 
S-hool, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Ned Jenison, Barbara Reynolds, Troupe 985, 
Paris, Tll., High School. 

Barbara Dooley, Troupe 987, Marblehead, 
Mass., High School. 

Janet Smith, Troupe 988, Buffalo High School, 
R. R. 1, Kenova, W. Va. 

Kenseth Merwin, Troupe 991, Community 
High School, Woodstock, Ill. 

Katherine Womeldorf, Troupe 993, Charles 
Town, W. Va., High School. 

Patty Lamont, Troupe 996, Community High 
School, W. Frankfort, IIl. 

Sally McGrath, Mary Lou Turner, Troupe 997, 
Immaculate Heart High School, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Miriam Hotard, Troupe 998, Thibodaux, La., 
High Schooi. 

Betty Jo Roberés, Mamie Cox, Troupe 999, 
Dumas, Ark.. High School. 

Mike Shirley, Shirley Strum, Troupe 1008, 
Tyle:1, Texas, High School. 

Carolyn Dohe, Troupe 1004, Lincoln, Kansas, 
High School. 

Loretta Hall, Troupe 1007, Istrouma High 
School, Baton Rouge, La. 

Jo Nelle Vinyard, Troupe 1008, Boise City, 
Okla., High Schooi. 

Ruby Perry, Troupe 1009, Peabody High 
School, Alexandria, Louisiana. 

Theola Reim, James Moore, Troupe 1010, 
Senior High School, Pampa, Texas. 

Richard Martin, Troupe 1017, Newton, N. J. 
High School. 

Joan Harden, Troupe 1011, Senior High 
School, Tolono, Illinois. 

Eleanor Nicastro, Buddy Berka, Mark Franek, 
agate 1014, Senior High School, Farrell, 

a. 

Chili Rundle, Troupe 1019, Union High 
School, Arroyo Grande, Calif. 

Mary Christine Athans, Troupe 1020, Immacu- 
lata High School, Chicago, Ill 

Merele Birch, Jane Clocum, Troupe 1021, 
Union High School, Lebanon, Ore. 

Jim Becker, Troupe 1022, Community High 
School, Wheaton, IIl. 

Selma Thomas, Clarence Gardiner, Troupe 
o., Dunbar High School, Washington, 


Vincent Tartella, Troupe 1024, West Scranton 
High School, Scranton, Penna. 

Kenny Kerns, Tommy Gigorea, Betty Harrison, 
Troupe 1025, Sheridan, Wyo., High School. 

Mary Lou Handrum, Troupe 1026, Forest 
Lake, Minn., High School. 

Helen Simons, Troupe 1028, North Gem 
Hich School, Bancroft, Idaho. 

Pauline Merrill, Troupe 1029, Siuslaw High 
School, Florence, Oregon. 

Edward Woloshuk, Troupe 1032, Ambridge, 
Pa., High School. 

Clarise Dawkins, Troupe 1039, Wendell Phil- 
lip; High School, Chicago, IIl. 


Dec=mBER, 1950 





Jo Cow oo ES we. St. Katharine’s 
ig chool, Vavenport, Lowa. 

_ — Troupe 1041, Dunkirk, Ind., NEW PUBLICATION 

igh School. 

John Calhoun, Betty Soden, Troupe 1043, a ee ENJOYMENT by Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach, Talbot Pearson is now available. These 
Calif. series of articles published in DRA- 

Joseph Cranor, Jr., Robert Miller, Troupe MATICS last season will appeal pri- 
1044, Butler High School, Vandalia, Ohio marily to those who may be designated 

Joan Eaton, Troupe 1045, Lockport, Senior as theatre consumers.” The sub-titles 
High School, Lockport, N. Y. of the articles are Theatre Background 

Barbara Banghart, Troupe 1047, Niles Twp. and History, What Makes a Play Great, 
High School, Skokie, IIl. Playwrights and Their Methods, Stage 

Shirley Mason, Troupe 1048, Grand Haven, Designers and Designs, The Director's 
Mich., High School. Place in the Theatre, The Actor on the 

Mary Ross, Troupe 1050, Sallisaw, Okla., Stage, Dramatic Criticism and the Men 
High School. Who Write It. Price: 60¢. 

Rudell Plum, Bonny Jo Martin, Troupe 1051, 

Tunnelton, W. Va., High School. THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
ae ee Troupe 1052, Hermiston, Ore., College Hill Station 
igh School. = . . 

Jacqueline DeSoto, Troupe 1053, Colfax, ras peaamccsdilaatadines utes 

Wisc., High School. 











@ SPEND A PENNY FOR OUR THOUGHTS/ 


If you are a dramatic group director of a church—school—college— 
or other organization — it costs but a penny to get the benefits of our 


80 years of “know-how” @ 100,000 costumes © 200 experts on... 





COSTUMES FOR YOUR NEXT PLAY 








HD SEND US A PENNY POSTCARD, TELLING US: 


1. WHAT PLAY your group plans to produce 
2. WHEN your production is scheduled 
3. YOUR GROUP’S NAME, address, and your name 


= AND WE WILL SEND YOU: 
(without cost or obligation) 





1. AN EAVES COSTUME PLOT for your play, 
along with exact layout of (a) the times 
(b) the place of action (c) the costume 
changes for every character and (d) an easy-to- 


visualize description of every costume. 


2. MEASUREMENT BLANKS and other helpful 
data, and. . 


3. AN ESTIMATE OF THE EXACT COST 





EAVES COSTUM COMPANY, Inc. 


. NEW YORk 


153 WEST 46th STREET ° EAVES * 








@ EAVES—Awmerica’s largest renting costumer—maintains a special department 
that caters to private schools, colleges and church groups. Reasonable rates. 


“COSTUMES BY EAVES” ¢ A Famous By-Line of the Theatre for Over 80 Years 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers posted on the latest theatre 

and drama publications available from publishers. Mention or review of a book or 

play in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS. Opinions 
expressed are those of the reviewer only. 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Mr. Barry’s Etchings, a play in three acts, 
by Walter Bullock and Daniel Archer. Royalty 
upon application. 7m., 6f. Jud Barry, an 
idealistic, impractical genius has developed a 
black rose, a marvelous perfume, and above 
all some perfect etchings, among which are 
superb counterfeits of fifty dollar bills, done 
just for the love of fine craftsmanship. But 
the greedy exploitations of the village rich have 
brought hard times to people of good will. In 
a moment of weakness, Jud donates several 
hundred thousand counterfeit bills to the hos- 
pital, to the Veterans housing, to a reform 
candidate for mayor. The town is transformed. 
Then, simultaneously, a pair of underworld 
counterfeiters and one T-man arrive. At the 
end of the second act Jud confesses, but at the 
end of the play we see that Jud might go free 
on a Presidential pardon, since he can sell 
himself, his story, his endorsements for so much 
money that he can redeem all of the counter- 
feit fifties which he had passed.. This is an 
excellent, absorbing play for high school casts. 
—Edward L. Walters 


Lady in the Dark, a musical play in 2 acts, 
by Moss Hart, with lyrics by Ira Gershwin 
and music by Kurt Weill. 9m., 11 w. Royalty, 
$50.00. Liza Elliot, successful editor of 
ALLURE, a fashion magazine, finds herself in- 
explicably on the verge of a nervous breakdown. 
Although disdainful of psychiatry, she finally 
seeks its help. Under Dr. Brook’s care she is 
gradually brought to admit and to realize 
that beneath her severely tailored exterior she 
longs to be a glamorously beautiful woman — 
and that behind her executive manner lurks 
an enchantress. These suppressed desires, with 
their source in bitter childhood rejections, are 
brought out from the dark caverns of her sub- 
conscious into the light of understanding by 
fanciful throw backs presented in music and 
lyrics. By the play’s end Liza is freed from 
these obsessions and finds that love and a career 
can be combined with the help of her adver- 
tising manager, Charles Johnson. With a light 
touch the case of psychiatry is presented to 
the accompaniment of Gershwin lyrics, the 
sophisticated patter of Moss Hart and music 
by Kurt Weill. Lady in the Dark would be 
an enjoyable experience for adult Thespians 
and a challenge to any stage designer or di- 
rector — not suitable for high school groups.— 
Margaretta Hallock 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


On the Road to Bethlehem, a Christmas play 
in one act, by Josephine Bacon. 12m., 3w., 
2 small children; Carol singers. (Can be played 
with a smaller cast.) Six copies must pur- 
chased. This Christmas story about the birth 
of the Christchild is unusual in that the setting 
is as simple as it is modern. A mother reads 
the Christmas story to her two children on 
Christmas Eve. As she reads, by use of two 
spotlights there appear several groups of people 
who miss seeing the Christ because of care- 
lessness, greed, personal pleasure, snobbishness. 
The climax occurs with the beautiful picture 
of the Three Wise Men eT their gifts 
to Mary and the Christchild. It is well written, 
easy to stage, can be as elaborate or as simple 
as the director chooses. Recommended for 





$2 
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high school assemblies and to churches with 
their youth organizations.—Leon C. Miller 


Star of the Nativity, a Christmas play in 
three scenes, by Josephine Bacon. 7 or more 
characters. Costumes. Purchase of five copies 
required. This play is unique as the guardian 
of the Heavens is seeking a star to make a 
long and arduous journey across the skies. 
All kinds of excuses are made until the smallest 
and weakest star volunteers, thus becoming the 
immortal, shining Star of Bethlehem. Carol 
singing, special recitations, etc., can be used. 
Recommended for elementary schools and 
church Christmas programs.—Leon C. Miller 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Quality Street, a comedy in four acts, by 
; Barrie, 6m., 9w. Royalty, $35.00. 
Some maiden ladies live on Quality Street 
at the time of the Napoleonic wars. They are 
gentle, lovable, prim; and only one seems to 
have found a man sufficiently, impossibly gal- 
lant. In the first act they await his proposal 
to Phoebe, the youngest. He does appear, but 
only to tell the dear ladies that he is going 
to war. They receive the news with mixed 


emotions, for after all, he had tramped dirt 
into their exquisite parlor; also he had given 


them bad advice on investment. Ten years 
later he returns to find the gentle ladies 
failing at running a school. He seems hardly 
to recognize Phoebe, who had not aged too 
well; and in annoyance, she digs out the old 
family wedding gown, goes to a ball, becomes 
the belle, then in decorous spite says she is 
Phoebe’s niece. This is all soon cleared up, 
and the play ends happily for Phoebe and her 
more kindly maiden sisters. The play should 
be good for ladies’ auxiliaries or high schools 
in need of a costume play. If done wel! by 
amateur groups, the comedy will be cute with- 
out revealing the sharp claws of satire buried 
deep in its pleasant fluff.—Edward L. Walters 


One Act Plays For Stage and Study. Tenth 
Series. Price, $4.00. In this volume are twenty- 
two contemporary plays by American writers, 
Of these plays, the most suitable for high schoo] 
production in respect to theme and characteriza- 
tion are: Period House, The Dreamlost, A Play- 
wright’s Dilemma, The Farrell Case, Havana 
Moon, The Honor and the Glory, The Nerve 
of It, and He Who Gets Hooked. Some of 
the remaining ones could be done by colleges 
and adult groups. 
on each play.—Katharine Taylor 


PLAYS, INC. 
Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Plays for Young Actors, a collection 
of 26 non-royalty modern and traditional stage 
and radio plays, edited by A. S. Burack. Pub- 
lished by Plays, Inc., Boston. Price, $2.75. 
An excellent collection for primary, intermedi- 
ate and junior high school age groups. The 
adult plays are confined to a stage and radio 
version of Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 
There is a good blend between comedy, serious 
types, real, fantasy, old and new. The Christ- 
mas favorites, No Room at the Inn, The Littlest 
Fir, and The Elves and the Shoemaker are 
included. Recommended.—Marion Stuart 








Comedy in Three Acts 





By ESTHER E. OLSON 





7 men, 7 women + Interior e 


Royalty, $10.00 a 


Books, 60 Cents | 





| rises. 


seventh heaven. 


you know the old line. 


a thing or two'! 
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Soft lights, sweet music and Terry Munson dancing with an imaginary 
| Beverly Page in his arms — that’s the scene when the curtain 
It's the night of the prom and Beverly, the most sought after 
girl in school, is to be Terry‘s guest. 
accompanying such a gorgeous bit of prom queen ? 
And to add to this zestful living, Mother comes. 
from town with a new summer formal for her boy. Everything shapes 
| up toward a perfect evening. At this sublime moment Beverly arrives 
with Ted Barton to announce she got a bit mixed up in her dates — 
and though she just hates to do it she'll just have to go with Ted — 
Terry is crushed but Mother comes to the 
rescue and between them Terry’s able to show that Beverly Page 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


Who wouldn’‘t be excited about 
Terry’s in 





BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
and DENVER 2, COLORADO 





There is a $5.00 royalty 
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